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Original. , an expedient, even for a desperate man. After some 

THE LOST FOUND, dozen flirtations and as many serious proposals, to find 

OR THE PROPOSAL. oneself single, old and hair-(heir)-less, is no trifling 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. _ deduction from the sum total of a man’s comforts. But 


our friend of the print there, was a man of nerve and 
resolution ; so he shaved his head, bought him a wig 


have not been disappointed in affairs of the heart more 2nd, instead of jumping into the water, resolved to sail 
than half a dozen times, and who have neither taken to Ver it- He left a T. T. L. for his old lady-loves, and 
eating, drinking or shaving notes as a substitute for Went to France. 

love. They are certainly a much more philanthropic His monomania about young girls subsided before he 
class than married men, inasmuch as their homage to | reached Paris, so he located himself in a quiet public 
our sex is more general and disinterested. They are house in the suburbs. The landlady was a widow, fair 
Her lodger was a bachelor, spare and fifty. 


I Ave a great deal of charity for old bachelors— 
that is, fur genuine, nice, single gentlemen of fifty, who 


devoid of the selfishness of exclusive devotion, which and forty. 
renders the man of family often churlish and unsocial _ There was a sympathy of sentiment quite remarkable 
beyond the atmosphere of his own hearthstone. They between them; both were in a state of single blessedness, 


talk about old bachelors as crusty, ill-tempered animals, and both were heartily afraid of being blessed beyond 


full of selfishness and avarice—but it is all nonsense ! | their desires. 


Your genuine single man of a certain age, is not unfre- | Things wane began to wear quite a domestic appear- 
quently the most gentle, urbane creature on earth—so , *7¢°- The widow had a spaniel dog and a daughter, 
useful, so kind, so gallant. | whom she loved almost as well. The old bachelor 

Really old bachelors are a much abused race, and | would caress’ the dog in the most affectionate manner, 


this nice old gentleman in the print was more shamefully _ and the interest with which he regarded the m | 
treated than any of his brotherhood ever were, or ever W®S very kind and fatherly in the widow’s opinion. 
will be. Poor man, he had seen younger days, as you | For the first time our traveller’s love affairs seemed to 
may well suppose, and in his younger days he had been | be gliding smoothly to their consummation. The widow, 
very foolish, and had fallen in love. But the lady was the daughter and the dog, were all favorably disposed. 
not propitious—the rejected suitor was inconsolable for , He waited impatiently for New-Year’s day, for he did 
a whole year—he grew pale and thin—his friends became , 2t dream of the possibility of making a proposal on any 
alarmed, and thought him dying of disappointment. other. At length it dawned. Our bachelor took up 
They were mistaken; he had only been luxuriating on | the letter of the preceding year, changed the name and 
the Graham system. No man, however romantic, can Copied it very neatly. When the daughter entered the 
be expected to thrive on Graham bread and disappoint- | ™°™ he consigned it to her charge, that it might be 


ed love; both are too unpalatable. So our friend be- | Siven to the widow. The day wore on, the landlady 
took himself to a more generous diet, and occasionally | smiled and bustled about as usual, but night came and 
brought no billet-doux in answer to the proposal. Our 


glanced at a pretty face, as it parsed his window in, 
Broadway. His and his heart began to expand in ,, bachelor wondered and went to sleep. The next morn- 
the process, and before the single gentleman was at all | ing when he took his seat in the public room, Maria, 


aware of it, he was desperately in love again. This | who had been absent all the previous day, entered, 


was but a second edition of the first flame. Another | followed by the dog. ‘Come hither, child,” said the 
and another followed, till the forlorn man submitted to, bachelor very softly, “and tell me what answer thy 
a disappointment regularly each New-Year’s morning— | mother gave to my letter.” 
for he never proposed on any other day—andthen made | ‘‘ The letter—the letter! oh, monsieur, I had forgot- 
his round of calls and selected a lady-love for the ensu-, ten it!—it was dark when I went to bed, and I dare say __ 
ing year, with an equanimity which was very creditable | I took it for papillotes;” and as she spoke, the cla 
to his heart and head, poor man! At length a new cas girl began to unroll her hair, and handed him fragm 
lamity overtook him; while he had been attending so after fragment of his precious letter. He started bolt 
exclusively to the affairs of his heart, the fine black locks, upright in his seat, clapped his hat between his knees, 
which next to the ladies had been the object of his ad-| and seizing the crumpled paper with both his hands, 
miration, took the liberty to desert the top of his head, “convinced himself of its identity. It really was too 
and a whole regiment of gray hairs marched in and took 1 much ; there stood the culprit, looking as demure as a 
possession of the remainder of his cranium. Most men, lamb, and there was the dog gazing on his face so 
who had suffered such ravages both in the head and knowingly; there was the letter torn into a dozen pieces, 
heart,,would have taken to speculating in wild land or, and all his hopes were deferred for another twelve- 
what would have been almost as foolish, would have | month, for the old bachelor never did make a proposal 
jumped off the first pier that presented itself. But the except on New-Year’s day; and he never would have 
East river and the Hudson were blocked up with ice, done otherwise, but that the widow got S hint of the let- 
and drowning would have been very uncomfortable at ter, and in the meet delicate manner insinuated that 
that season, ond oon had become too desperate | any other day might do as well. 
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Original. 
THE OLD BACHELOR. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


I woutp give three-quarters of all I am worth in the 
world, and that is no trifle for me, to know how to court 
as our grandmothers were courted, conscientiously. 
People of no experience in the matter may laugh at the 
idea; and they who have been courting all their lives 
long, without ever getting ahead, may pity me. But | 
am not a fellow to be laughed out of my Christian- 
name, or pitied out of a fixed belief. I know what I 
am about, bachelor though I am; and I not only have 
my reasons for what I say, but very good reasons too. 
There is nothing more difficult to go through with, 
nothing so rare on earth, I do believe, as what I call a 
conscientious courtship; a courtship, that is, where 
both parties act like reasonable creatures. 

My brothers, who are all married and settled in life, 
and who never see me without expressing a wish that I 
would cast anchor somewhere, late as it is, and give a 
pledge to posterity for my good behavior—they would 
leave it all to nature. ButI say no. Nature is never 
to be trusted in courtship—if she were, I should have 
been married ages ago. Nature may get a fellow into a 
scrape—that she may—but who ever saw her help him 
out of one, where the affections were busy? Marriage, 
respectable or safe, must be the marriage of the 

head as well as the marriage of the heart, of the under- 
standing and judgment as well as of the mysterious 
sympathies and secret longings of nature. In a word, 
people from whom nations are to proceed, liave no busi- 
ness to marry, till they know each other well. We 
may not do every thing; but we may do much. We 
cannot promise that no wrong principle would be gene- 
rated by the best companionship of the reasonable and 
the virtuous; but we may promise that fewer will be 
perpetuated for ever, so long as they seek to know each 
other well before marriage. 

But to the point. When I was a young man, I had a 
habit of making love—that is, of trying to be agreeable 
to every pretty woman that fell in my way. There was 
no. harm in that I hope. Before I was out of my time, 
however, I had got the reputation, yet nobody ever de- 
served it less—(for to tell the honest truth, I never had 
the courage to trifle with any body)—of being a tho- 
rough-bred trifler, a downright ladies’-man. But they 
wronged me. I was far too conscientious. That I 
followed the girls about year after year, is true enough ; 
but then it was never the same for more than six months 
together, at the very outside. That I helped them 

*gather blueberries, gave them flowers that cost nothing, 
(for I had too much delicacy ever to offend them with 
bought presents,) and that I had paid their tavern-bills 
without flinching, whenever we were out on a sleigh- 
party, is also true. But as tocourting, I protest to you, 
reader, I never had the heart for such a thing. Not 
that I never had the desire, not that such stories were 
never told of me; for I cannot deny that I yéarned after 
a wife, long before I knew what a wife was good for, 
and that in our village, I have been betrothed to some- 
body or other for nearly fifty years; although as I hope 
to be—married, | was going to say, though I am old 
enough now to know better, I never squeezed a woman's | 





— a 


hand in my life, except by accident—as where she stum- 
bled over a ditch, or one or both slipped, as we held on 
our way over the ice, and through snow, two feet deep 
in the drifts, on a moonlight evening in the depth of 
January; nor have I touched the lip of a woman, for 
the last quarter of a century, except in the way of trade, 
(I draw teeth occasionally) or after a game of button, 
when [ was obliged to obey whether I would or no, or 
lose a handkerchief or a penknife, and the girls were 
obliged to hold still, or lose their combs. 

But to my particular case. When I first set out in 
life, I determined to be married as soon as ever I could 
find a tolerably handsome, tolerably good-tempered, 
tolerably well-educated, healthy woman. Whose fault 
was it, if with such a reasonable hope, I went wander- 
ing about, I will not say how long, I will not say how 
far, in search of a companion. I wanted no beau- 
ty, no heiress, no female of birth or accomplishment. 
On the contrary, I should have been satisfied with any 
such woman, as any reasonable man that knew me, my 
temper, habits, condition, family and feeling would have 
recommended to me. Nay, I would have abated some- 
thing from this, had I been allowed to judge for myself. 

But though I made up my mind to be married with- 
out delay, I was determined never to marry in a hurry 
and repent at leisure; but to look before I leaped— 
according to the maxims of my grandfather, himself an 
old bachelor, with whom they originated. But how 
was I to find out the real temper and worth of the fe- 
males I knew, if I went to work at once in the shape of 
a lover? How, if it was known that I was after a 
wife? How, without being made acquainted with their 
temper, their household-worth, that which the married 
man would have to put up with, and live with all his 
life long, without being allowed to visit them on the 

“most familiar footing? To go when I was invited; to 
go when others were invited, would never satisfy me. 
I should be sure to see my dear in a holiday humor. 
No, no—I like to catch people in the suds—TI like to 
fall upon them by surprise, when it is washing-day not 
only with their hands, but with their temper. 

You see now what I was obliga to do—and I did it 
conscientiously—I was obliged to give the folks an idea 
that I did not marry at all, that I was not after a wife: 
and then, that I might avail myself of the stratagem (a 
lawful one, I insist upon it, where 2 man really wishes 
to marry like a reasonable creature) I was obliged to 

become very intimate with the only woman I knew that 
appeared to be fitted for me. She was a warm-hearted, 
generous girl, of no great beauty to be sure, as the world 
goes ; but she had a clear eye, a rich mouth, a plenty of 
good humor, was not worth a shilling, and appeared to 
be somewhat in danger from her poverty. I succeeded 
pretty well—the first week or two I was regarded as a 
neighbor, then as a friend, then as a sort of relation— 
and finally, before the month was over, as an adopted 
brother. Hang such brothers, I say! We were on 
such good terms that I was allowed to pop in without 
knocking at all reasonable hours, night or day; to fur- 
nish her little bed-room with flowers, to lift her blind 
mother about in the old arm-chair, and go to church 
with her arm-in-arm, like a child, through the only 
street of the village. But in the mean time all her 
other’beaux withdrew, the neighbors took up the affair— 
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and while we were drawing our conclusions one by one, |, what if it did drive all other suitors away, and seal up 
they lumped them all together, and made a match of it. | the charm of her youth and beauty in the flush of her 
What was I to do? I was neither engaged nor be- high maidenhood—why even that was no business of 


trothed—I might never be so—and yet, how could I, mine, if she insisted on desiring it. I knew that she 
bear to give her up? I had never opened my lips to} would look upon me as a lover, in spite of all her de- 
the girl, or the mother, on the subject of marriage, yet | clarations to the contrary. And how could I hope to 
they and every body else appeared to look upon it as a | know her real character—if her real character was not 
settled affair. | what it should be, if I did give up, if I continued to visit 
And so, after lying awake all one night, I concluded | her as intimately as before—a lover in the disguise of a 
to do the conscientious thing—for I had become rather | brother? How could I ever know that I was pre- 
dissatisfied with the way of our companionship. How | ferred, if there was no obstacle in my way? Thus I 
were we ever to know each other heart and soul, as we | argued with myself. And yet I did give up. And 
should be known to each other for the higher and holier | why ?—Because I loved her. It was already too late 
purposes. of marriage, if we continued our intimacy ? | for me to do otherwise than I did. 
And how if we did not? I never was half so much puz-||. But nevertheless, I determined to be wary, and to 
zled in my life. So to cut the matter short, I concluded’) throw the neighbors upon a wrong scent, before they 
to withdraw—but to withdraw so gradually as to excite had driven us into each other’s arms, in spite of her 
no remark, and only so far that i could keep an eye on | modesty and my conscience, without allowing us to get 
her path, and returnto her when I pleased. This would | acquainted with each other. I played my part well— 
leave us at liberty not only to judge, but to act for our-| very well—for in three months from the day I was re- 
selves. Reader, I put it to you—was I to blame?) instated, poor Bertha was in a grave, and I was looked 
Would you advise any body to buy a wife in her holiday- || Upon as her destroyer; charged with having broken her 
dress? With more wit, perhaps I should have been| heart. As I live, we should have been married but for 
safe; with less I know I should. But I was like the | their meddling; and at the moment of her death, I 
birds that are frightened away from the cornfield by a | weuld gladly have died with her. 
piece of ragged cloth, or a bit of woollen yarn—I knew | Many years went over my head before I had the heart 
just enough to be made a fool of with impunity. Had | to go near a woman again. I felt like a widower—for 
I known less, I should neither have seen nor suspected my very soul was widowed; like a bereaved husband, 
a trap; more, I should not have been frightened with a though Bertha and I were all that a brother and sister 
bit of pack thread, nor have mistaken a coat for a man. | should be to each other, and nothing more. My poor 
But my beloved Bertha—who never cared a fig for | conscience! But after a while I revived, and my 
the opinion of others, when it interfered with her own, | strength returned to me, so that en falling in the way 
would not give up what she insisted on calling our friend- | of a beautiful widow, the tones of whose rich low voice 
ship; but begged and prayed of me to continue to | reminded me of poor Bertha, I began to think once more 
of being happy in this world. The widow R— was 
decidedly the most beautiful woman I ever saw, and 


regard her, as I always had, like a brother—bless the 


dear girl !—whatever the gossips of the neighborhood | 
might say. If I left her now, people would think I did | then her love to her buried husband, her amazing love 
so on account of the reports—and here she blushed | (he had been dead a twelvemonth) was the talk of the 
crimson—or that we had been quarrelling. As for her- | whole country. Our acquaintance was rather short ; 
self, she was determined never to be a slave to the judg- | for [had no time to throw away on the preliminaries. 
ment of others. If her conscience did not reproach her, And so one day, after having heard her talk a whole 
why should she heed the reproach of others? Not that “hour about her poor Philip, whom she was determined 
she would never make any sacrifice even to propitiate | not to survive, I thought it a good opportunity to state 
error—even to sooth prejudice; but she would never |) ™y case 5 which I did by giving her to understand, as 
make a disproportionate one. Here a glorious color | gently and delicately as I could, that I wanted to come 
overspread the whole breadth of her low Greek fore- a year or two on trial—or in other words, that 1 wanted 
head, and the half blown roses there trembled with | her to give me time enough to become acquainted with 
sympathy. There was the transit of a star-like dream all her excellencies. I did not like to say in so many 
over her lighted face—a glow like that of a summer- || words—my dear madam, you must not allow yourself to 
sunset inthe depth of July, over the new-dipped water- | fall in love with me, for it is highly probable, or at least 
lily ;.and her large hazle eyes ran over with big drops | possible, that we may not like each other after all. But 
of light. I could hardly get my breath. For her own | L took about as good a way. 1 contrived to hint thag 
part, she had never misunderstood me for a moment— nobody worth having, no sensible man would ever marry, 
the gipsy—and having determined never to marry, on } before he had got thoroughly acquainted with a woman’s 
account of her poor blind mother (her veice faltered | heart and temper—(she bristled at this, and the motion 
here, and it was as much as I could do to keep from of her fan grew audible : it was very hot weather)—And 
jumping up and crying out, I will have you, Bertha !) | that no woman worth having—no sensible woman would 


she would continue to be my sister, and I should be her ‘| ever allow herself to suppose @ man was courting her, 
| if he did not so in good wholesome English. So long 


brother, let people say what they would. 
I |\as his conduct was equivocal, there was.no safety for 


There was no standing this. I saw my danger. : . : ; 
knew that my plan was all knocked in the head for ever, | her, but in the belief that his attentions were not serious. 


ifI gave up. Yet how could I refuse to be her brother, | But here I was interrupted—the fair widow and ] 


only her brother, you know? What if it should encour- | were on the best possible torans nes five minutes before. 
agea hope in her that might never be realized? And I had just given her a beautiful rose, and had been 
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lolling over the back of the sofa, and she had even al- | or another—to please or to be pleased. Habit would 
lowed me to play with a mass of rich black hair, which _do much, I knew. But I was so mortally afraid of 
on the accidental spring of her comb rolled away from. being obliged to marry a woman merely because I had 
the pressure, and loosened itself with a sudden rush all got accustomed to her, or because I knew not where 
over her beautiful arm, which some how or other nearly | else to go, that I determined to begin a course of in- 
touched mine, But the instant I spoke, two or three || quiry with five or six at a time, young or old, brown or 
flower-leaves fluttered past me—I knew them without | fair, maid, wife or widow, it was all the same to me. 
looking up. Her voice changed, her keen eyes dilated, } It was time to be ina hurry. Here I should be sure of 
and making me a very deliberate bow, she begged me | leading nobody astray by particular attention—of inter- 
to believe that she was abundantly grateful for the soli- | fering with no fair creature’s prospect of marriage, by 
citude I had thought proper to express for her safety | that most hateful of all monopolies, the monopoly of a 
(here I began to look rather sheepish) and that with | || girl’s youth, or a woman’s harvest-hour—God forgive 
my permission, she would rely hereafter, as the only | the man that és a trifler—forI am none. By doing so, 
safe course for her on another expedient—that of keep- || I should be free, and every body free to pick and choose, 
ing out of danger. each for himself. I therefore took down the names of 

I was thunderstruck—I tried to laugh it off; but no, || ali in the neighborhood whom I thought eligible, and 
no—the magnificent creature would not be pacified. | visited each in turn so regularly, that before the winter 


And so, the long and the short of the story is—that I) was over they not only knew the day of the week, but 
became the talk of the town again, as the vainest cox- || the hour of the day, by my step, as I drew near. 
comb alive, and the worst of triflers. Ah! if they only But I fared no better for this! The more conscien- 
knew me! But for my conscientiousness, I might have || tiqug I grew, the more T was hated and vilified. No- 
been the husband of that very widow; for she married ‘body spared me now—I was regarded not only as a 
an older and an uglier fellow than I was, before the | confirmed and hopeless old bachelor, but as a very un- 
month was out, instead of being what I now am, a mise-|| principled man. But I forgive my accusers. Witha 
rable, good-for-nothing old-bachelor—as the very news- tithe of my conscience, or a fiftieth part of my real ad- 
papers assure me, though I eat, drink and sleep well, | miration of the sex, I might have been all this and more 
owe no man a farthing, have a good property of my own, || without reproach—perhaps a married man—perhaps a 
with which I have done my share of good in the world | father. Hercno! 
and hope to do a great deal more ; sitting under my own 
vine and fig-tree, with no wife to make me afraid, no ee 
children to pay for. Heigho! | Original. 
After this rebuff, I waited full five years before I ven- 
tured to pick up a woman's pocket handkerchief, or to | 
hand her a tea-cup the second time. I had almost for- | 








THE HEATHER BELL. 


A SCOTCH SONG. 


| 

gotten how to walk arm-in-arm; and as for keeping the | BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 
step, I might as well have gone a-tiptoe through the | 
street. - 

A new thought struck m6. If the daughters were not Or a’ the flowers beneath the sky, 
to be trusted with a knowledge of my design, the fathers On mountain mead and moor, 
or the mcthers might; and having been reproached for Nane are sae dear to beauty’s eye, 
making love in one case without the consent of the poor | As a’e wee bonnie flower. 
old blind mother, I determined to do whatever I did |) T is no the rose, nor lily pale, 
next in the way of courtship so honestly that nobody | Nor gowan o’ the dell ; 
could blame me. And therefore the moment I saw a| Nor May that scents the dewy gale, 
girl—by the by, I began to look out for a younger wife | But thee sweet heather bell. 


now, one that I could educate in my own way—with | 


I. 
whom there was any probability of my ever being able| 


The silv’ry gem o’ jasmine tree, 
The woodbines balmy bower ; 

Where sipping lurks the golden bee 
In besom o’ the flower, 

Tho’ sweet the balm they breathe around, 
Or zephyr’s sighing swell ; 

Nae fragrance mang them can be found, 
Like thee sweet heather bell, 


to muke a match, my custom was to go straightway to | 
the father and mother and ask leave. But zounds ' 
what an uproar it made. For more than a year, not a 
girl in the neighborhood of any spirit, would suffer me | 
to pick her up from under the feet of wild horses. It | 
was all in vain that I tried to make them understand the | 

matter—saying that I did not go to the father and| 
mother so much to obtain their child, as to get leave to | 





obtain her if I could, by her own consent. They laughed | iil. 
at me, they made mouths at me, and they avoided me, | Go search the garden, cull each flower, 
as much as if I had avowed myself a purveyor to the | O’ beauty rich and rare ; 
grand Turk—perhaps more. | To plant them in thy lady’s bower, 

At length however, not long after this, I tried a new Or deck her silken hair. 
plan, better and safer by far than any of those heretofore | Iffrom the gems, her eye should chance 
noticed. I still wanted a wife—but I had no time to } To stray to nature’s dell; 


lose, and I began to perceive that the longer I put it She'll spurn the garden’s glittering glance, 
off, the more “difficult it would be for me to suit myself | And love the heather bell. 








GLYCON, THE GRECIAN. 


A TALE OF ROME’S EVIL DAYS. 





By Henry F. Harrington. 


CHAPTER I.-——-THE COMPACT. 


THE senators of Rome issued from the Senate House. 
There was a gloom of indignation on their faces, for 
Domitian, the emperor, had that day dared to offer to 
their sacred body assembled in solemn meeting, a de- 
grading and unpardonable insult. They retired in knots, | 
discoursing in low whispers—and there was that in the | 
countenances of many which betrayed the deeply wound- | 
ed spirit, and the bitter thirst for revenge. There was 
somewhat of virtue yet remaining amid the degradation 
of Romans. 

The venerable Marcellus was one of these. 
a true lover of his falling country—he wept for the days 
that were gone. 

“‘ Lentulus,” said he to his companion, ‘‘come thou 
with me.” 

The two hastened to the palace of the senator—and 
in his private apartment they conversed long and ear- 
nestly. When Lentulus rose to depart, Marcellus 
grasped his hand, and said in fervent tones— 

“« Thou wilt assuredly be true to me—to thyself, and 
to Rome.” 

“« Ever,’ 


He was 


* was the ready answer; “this hour will I 


seek our friends.”’ 


“Wilt thou so? Then let the emperor beware.” 


CHAPTER Il.—THE HERO. 
The lady Livia, the daughter of the proud Senator, 
Marcus Livius Marcellus, of whom I have already 
spoken, a descendant of one of the noblest families of 
Rome, sat in the garden of her father’s palace, upon the 
marble steps leading to the statue of Hebe. She had 
stolen unobserved from her apartment, and now, with | 
her arm upon the step above her, and her cheek resting | 
upon her hand, she watched the closed entrance-—her 
eye glistening with joyous expectation. She was beau- 
tiful—softly beautiful. She was not robed in that bright- 
ness of expression which commands the admiring gaze ; 
but there was in her, and around her, that retiring mo- 
desty, that voluptuous grace of form, and action, and’ 
feature, which gently win the enraptured sight, and 
stamp a living image upon the soul. Her hair was of a 
pale golden hue ; not dyed thus in accordance with the 
taste of the Roman ladies of her time, but so tinged by 
the hand of Nature ; and it fell in ringlets over her neck, 
only bound by a single ribbon—in that too, differing | 
from her compeers, in as much as the sweet purity of | 
nature was set in contrast with the stiffness of art. Her 
eye was blue, soft, and changing; her features small but 
regular, with a tinge of subdued melancholy in their 
brightness. Her ornaments were of the richest gems— 


and her robe of the costly Indian silk, shone in its twice 
dyed Tyrian hue. 

It was near sunset, and the rich rays of the departing 
orb rested on the gorgeous palaces and decorated tem- 
ples of the mighty Rome—mighty even in its fall—and 
shed a lustre round the marble walls of the lofty Capitol. 
All was still—and the lady Livia caught magic inspira- 
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tion from the beauty of nature, and often rose from her 


_ seat, and gazed in rapture around; but she as often sunk 
_ down again, and bent her mild gaze steadfastly upon the 


There was a sound—she start- 
ed—yes, an armed heel trod the tessellated pavements. 
A crimson hue, that rivalled the tint of her robe, man- 
tled upon her transparent cheek, and her bosom heaved. 


entrance to the garden. 


, The gate opened, and with a light yet ringing step, for 


he was clad in complete armor, Glycon, the captain of 
Domitian’s body guard, the favored of his prince, the 


| bravest man in Rome, stood before her. 


She rose. Delight—glowing delight was pictured on 
her face, and as he twined his arms around her, and 
pressed her to his bosom, she looked into his eyes, and 
while all the fervor of woman’s love was glistening in 
her own, she softly murmured— 

“ My Glycon—thou hast returned.” 

“« My sweet, sweet Livia, yes; after a month’s long 
absence, yet true to thee as ever. Come, let us sit, my 
Ere I pay my obeisance to my master, I will 
spend an hour with thee.” 

They sat down side by side, and conversed of love, 
and were happy in the vows of each other; and then 


they spoke of the past and of the future—of themselves. 


. 
love. 


It would seem to have been a pleasant subject, but as 
they conversed, Glycon’s smile faded, and a sad frown 
usurped its place. Livia was alarmed. 

“My Glycon—what ails thee? Why sits that frown 
upon thy brow ?” 

“‘ My own Livia, I fear for our happiness; I fear for 
the peace of Rome. This day did the emperor convene 
the senate, and when that grave body were assembled he 
would have their opinions on some matter of cookery— 
the dressing of a turbot—and they burn with indigna- 
tion. Thy father was there. I saw his swelling anger 
and choking shame. My Livia, though he has smiled 
upon our interviews, he will not give thee to one who 
serves the hated emperor.” > 

“Then why, my Glycon, dost thou serve him ?” 

“T have an oath, an oath sworn upon the holy altar 
of Jupiter. He saved my life.” 

‘Domitian saved thy life? Thou hast never told thy 
Livia of this.” 

“’Twas but forgetfulness. I lived, thou knowest, in 
famed Arcadia ; and there was near to my father’s dwel- 
ling a Roman fortress. Oftentimes the soldiers visited 
our cottage—I was but a poor peasant then—and we 
ever received them kindly, freely giving them of what 
they stood in need. Sometimes there came among them 
one Rhetius, a captain, and he beguiled the heart of 
Hyala, my gentle sister’ — 

“* Hast thou a sister?” 

“T had, but now I own her not. She is lost—lost. 
O, Livia, forgive me these tears, but—I loved her most 
dearly—I would have treasured her in my heart. But 
she has fled with the villain Rhetius—fled for ever. That 
outrage, and the sting of other wrongs, maddened a 
trampled people. We rose to revenge our disgrace— 
but, alas!—the Grecian name alone was left us; the 
Grecian heart of steel, the Grecian honor were gone. 
We were soon conquered, and I, with others, was 
brought to Rome. All perished save myself. The em- 
peror preserved me. Gratitude is strong, my Livia.” 

“QO, Glyeon, where is thy poor, poor sister? Speak 
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thou not so harshly of her. 
and Livia looked up in her lover’s face, and clung to his 
bosom. 

‘¢ She fled in dishonor with the Roman.” 

** She loved, sheloved. Thou canst not estimgte wo- 
man’slove. Where, where is she ?” 
“‘T know not. I never sought her.” 
“Forgive her. Thou wilt forgive her.” 

“ Never.” 

His tone was firm and decided, and Livia only sob- 
bing, “ Poor Hyala!”’ wept bitterly. 

Glycon rose to depart. 


met upon his head ; and his tall, manly form, displayed |, 
as it was by his closely fitting armor, and his bland, gen- | 


erous, yet noble features, made the bosom of Livia glow 
with pride that he should be her own. She wiped away 
her tears, and throwing herself upon his breast, twined 
her arms about his neck, while he strained her in a close 
embrace. 

“‘ Farewell, my Livia, the gods be with thee, and 
watch over thee. Farewell!’’—and the soldier left the 


garden. 


As he strode through the hall of the palace, a slave 


intercepted him. 

“My master would speak with thee—wilt thou fol- 
low 7?” 

The slave led the way to a small apartment adjoining 
the hall, where sat the senator. The noble Marcellus, 
who inherited with his name the pride and virtue of his 
ancestors, often wept over the ignominy of Rome, the 
prostration of her power, the stain upon her honor, the 
scorn that greeted her name. He would have raised 
the cry of “ Liberty—the republic!” in every street. 
He would have bid the eagle of the republic spread its 
broad wings once more above the polluted capitol. He 
would have hurled defiance at Rome’s tyrants. But 
Rome was debased—enslaved; and the days of her 
glory were not destined again to greet the eyes of the 
despairing patriot. As Glycon entered, he rose to wel- 
come him, and the soldier doffed his helmet, and bent 
low in reverence of the venerable man. Marcellus 
spoke :— 

“Glycon, thou lovest my daughter.” 

“ As I love my honor.” 

“ Well. 


“ Yes—yes—the gods be thanked.” 


She loves thee, Glycon.” 


“ Thou saidst thy honor. 
then ?”’ 


The cheek of the Grecian glowed, and his lip quiver- 


Thou treasurest thy honor, 


ed—while a frown gathered on his brow. 

** Does the noble Marcellus suspect me?” 

“* No—no—young man—thou servest an honorable 
master.”’ 

The crimson on Glycon’s cheek became deeper. 

*‘ Didst thou send for me that thou mightst insult me?” 

“ Nay—be calm. 
peror of Rome.” 

Glycon’s thoughts reverted to his master’s character, 
to the insults he had that day given to the senate, and 
he felt that he needed to offer an excuse for his de- 
votion to him. 

** Most noble Marcellus,’ said he, “‘ Domitian saved 
my life.” 

* Ha! well 


For this thou servest him?” 


She loved, my Glycon’”’— | 


He placed his burnished hel- | 


Greece, whose sun had set.in eternal night. 
_ ground his country into the dust; Rome had placed her 


Honorable because he is the em. | 


| sion of his forehead. 
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o Yes—yes. 
defence.” 


a 


For this I have been ready to die in his 


So—so! I like thee—I like thee—come again— 


often. I will converse with thee more anon. Fare- 
well,”’ 
After these few words, Glycon departed. The old 


senator stood a while in musing thought—then he paced 


| the room. 


“Yes, yes ; gratitade—honor—well—very well ! Cap- 
tain of the emperor’s private guard—my daughter’s 


_ lover—his own tried bravery—yes—very well.” 


And thus speaking he left the apartment. 


CHAPTER III.——-THE SISTER. 


The Informer Matho, the most detested man in Rome 
save his patron the emperor, met Glycon, as he wended 
his way to Domitian’s palace, after the conversation de- 
scribed in the last chapter. 

“Ha, good Glycon, returned? I’m glad to see thee. 
Thou hast conquered the people thou wast sent against. 


I envy thee!” 


Thou’lt be better loved than before. 

The malignant look, but illy concealed beneath his 
fawning smile, betrayed that he envied him indeed. 
Glycon glanced at him with contempt, but cautiously 
suppressing his feelings, he replied—~ 

‘*Yes, Matho, returned. How fares the great em- 
peror ?” 

“He prospers. Ha—how finely he tricked the grey 
beard senators to-day! I saw thee there. 


’Twas delightful. 


How they 
did wince! But I’m bound upon an 
errand ; adieu!” 

He passed on, and Glycon continued his way, wonder- 
ing what conld be the import of the few words address- 
ed to him by the father of Livia. As he strode along, 
the citizens whom he met bent low before him in debased 
servility, for he was the captain of the emperor’s body 
guard; and scorn overcame gratified pride in our hero’s 
breast—scorn of the grovelling offspring of noble ances- 
tors—and then he heaved a sigh—a deep sigh of anguish 
for the debasement of his own storied and honored 
Rome had 


iron foot upon the soil of his glorious home; and some- 
what of hate was mingled with his scorn. 

His sister—naturally did he think of her, sadly dream- 
ing as he was, of the degradation of his bome; and with 
a firmer stride he rushed on. More bitter grew the 
expression of his features. He heeded not friend or 
stranger—and with a heartfelt curse upon the name of 
Rhetius, and a clenching of his teeth that betrayed some 


desperate purpose, he entered the gate of the emperor’s 


| palace. 


” * * ” 7 


I will now convey the reader to an apartment of that 
palace, the chamber of the Captain Rhetius. It is 
night, and he is alone within it—reclining upon a couch; 
and while he seems, at times, to slumber, his quick 
starts, when any sound, however slight, disturbs the 
silence, betray an anxious watchfulness. His features 
are stern, yet beautifully regular; while much of eleva- 
tion is impart. d to his countenance by the broad expan- 
He could smile—with a sweetness 


that took the feelings by storm. It was his noble fore- 














avarice and passion. It was that smile which stole and 
fettered the gentle heart of the dark-eyed Grecian—the 
lost, the wretched Hyala. 


Rhetius soon rose from his recumbent position, and as 
he sat with folded arms, looking intently at the dim lamp 
which threw a pale light around, that deceitful smile 
wreathed itself about his features, and thus he com- 
muned with himself :— 


“‘Yes—yes—the girl will be of worth to me. 


his search for new pleasures, will soon cast her back 
again; and then—yes—Lucius shall have her. He loves 
a dark eye, and a pearly skin like hers, and he shall fill 
my coffers—the foolish spendthrift. 
found her!—Why comes she not?) She would not dare 
to be coy, when I so sternly bade her yield. 
loves me—me alone of all on earth, and will do as I have 
bid’’—and the villain’s smile grew deeper, that he could 
use such love for his demon purposes. 

The door opened, and a female entered, with a step 
so light that it seemed not mortal. 
and wearily. Her head was bent, and her dark hair, 
unbound, fell down dishevelled over her neck and bo- 
She ad- 


vanced toward the couch on which Rhetius still sat, with 


som, that heaved with her painful breathing. 


arms outstretched to receive her, and when she had 
come near to him, she stood still. Faintness seemed to 
be stealing through her frame and palsying her strength. 
With weak power, she pressed her hands upon her eyes, 
and then clasping them before her, looked into the face 
of her betrayer—and a loud, long, agonized shriek issued 
from her lips, telling so dreadful a tale of wo, that the 
sentinel in the hall beyond started and grasped his spear, 


and the hardened soldiers by the gates, who had often 


heard such sounds in that gilded abode of crime, smiled | 


grimly in each other’s faces. It was the utterance of a 
broken heart—and Hyala fell senseless upon the floor. 


Rhetius placed her upon the couch, and applying 


restoratives, bent over her in wily craft, and tried to | 


recover her by endearing caresses, and tones of sorrow- 
ing love. He well knew the human heart, and he suc- 
ceeded. She gasped, ard her eyes opened. For a few 
moments, her senses wandered. 
about her lips, and she murmured the name of her native 
village, and of her beloved brother. When reason came 
again, and she felt all the horror of her situation, she 
calmly rose and stood up. Despair—hopeless, guilty 


despair was painted on her features. Her eye was 


blood-shotten and wildly bright—her cheek of a start- | 


ling paleness, and a cold shiver ran through her frame. 
Rhetius was alarmed, and would have spoken soothing- 
ly—but the miserable girl motioned him to keep silence, 
and then, in calm, hollow tones, she said— 

‘© O,.Rhetius, Rhetius—what hast thou made of me!" 


The sound of her voice restored the callousness of the | 


monster by her side, who had feared she was dying ; and 
he answered— 

“ Nay—nay, Hyala, thou wilt not upbraid me; I love 
thee still—as much as ever. 
is foolishness.” 
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The | 
emperor will well pay me for giving her to him, and in 


O, rare luck that I | 


No; she | 


Yet she trod slowly | 


A faint smile played | 


Arouse thee, Hyala—this | 








-_ 


head that threw into shade the fearful developements of || had ended, she only replied, with a mournful shake of 
I y re] 


her head, as if agony had stolen her senses— 
“ Rhetius, Rhetius, what hast thou made of me!” 
“Girl,” answered he, “thou hast done nothing more 
than the Roman women do every day. Away with this 
Bethink thee—it isan honor to thee that the 


emperor ef Rome has smiled upon thee! 


grieving. 
and more—it 
Ha! 


Thou shalt partake of it, and—and—thou shalt 


has added gold—much gold to thy lover’s coffers. 
ha! | 
visit the prince again, my Hyala”—and he kissed her. 

At these words she fell down upon her knees before 
him, and clasped her hands in mute supplication—as 
white and still as the marble statues that adorned the 


apartment. Inthe act, a circlet of the richest gems, 
wrought in the finest gold, partly escaped from beneath 
IKhe- 


| tius darted upon it with a smile of joy; and drawing it 
forth, he strode to the lamp, and examined it with a 


the bosom of her robe, and glittered in the light. 


scrutinizing eye. Then he held it up in admiration. 

“* My good, dear Hyala—so thou didst not refuse his 
gifts? I know I bade thee not, and thou hast obeyed 
me. Ithank thee. ’Tis worth the fortune of the proud- 


est senator of Rome! How sparkle the diamonds and 


pearls! O glorious prize !’’—and as he placed the daz- 
zling chain with his ill-gotten riches, he muttered to 
himself, ‘* The girl shall go again!” 

Tt was 


a messenger from the emperor commanding the presence 


There was a knock at the door of the room. 


of Rhetius; and bidding Hyala to be of good cheer, he 


hastened to obey the summons. 


CHAPTER IV.-——-THE DISCLOSURE. 


Domitian, the emperor of Rome, was alone in his 
apartment. He had just pressed his polluting lips upon 
the forehead of the beautiful Grecian, whom Rhetius had 
given up to him, and dismissed her from his presence. 
He was alone—and miserable. The emblems of his 
grandeur were around him. He gloated upon the re- 
|membrance of a thousand maddening pleasures—upon 
the anticipation of a thousand coming gratifications of 
| his unholy passions. He trod the floor, the emperor of 
| Rome !—to whom a world bowed down—before whom 
millions trembled !—yet happier was the savage Scy- 


thian in his wild fastnesses, than Domitian in his great- 


ness. He knew himeelf to be cursed by a multitude of 
tongues. He knew that revenge—just revenge burned 


in the breasts of husbands, fathers, brothers—for wives, 
| daughters, sisters, dragged to the sacrifice of fiendish 
licentiousness !—that the hate of many was upon him for 
possessions tyrannically seized—that a people would 
have shouted at his death knell for rights trampled into 
the dust, honor assailed, justice violated—that the gods 
must have fixed their ban upon his soul for enormities 
that the tongue trembled to utter. The demen of fear 
was his second self, within him, and ever by his-side. 
Mirrors of polished brass lined his walls, that the sha- 
dows of the secret assassin might betray him! Such is 
the happiness of the mighty wicked! Such was Domi- 
tian—the emperor of Rome! 

His features were distorted by the indulgence of bru- 
|| tish sensuality—and so completely had he surrendered 


Oe ; : 
Hyala remained yet before him, her eye wandering | his soul to unbridled guilt, that every successive thought 


around, and seemed not to hear his words; for when he 


| was a hideous crime. Even now, as he sgt upon his 
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couch, a savage smile came over his face, at the recol- | the groves of the far east; and her ruby lips woed the 


lection of the death pangs of two citizens, on whose 
murder he liad that day feasted. Gradually, the fierce 
expression faded—and visions crossed his depraved im- 
agination, of beauty oft made his own—of demon plans 
to win yet more to his loathsome embraces ;—but ever 
and anon, as he thus indulged his foul desires, a shudder 
came over him—a paleness overspread his countenance 
—and his eye peered in every corner. There was a 
slight sound—he sprung to his feet, and the drops came 
out upon his forehead—and, in a tremulous voice, as of 
a scared child, he called out— 

“ Jupiter defend me! Lucius, art thou there ?”’ 

The voice of the guard at the door was heard in reply, 
and it calmed the fears of the emperor, who, muttering 
of assassins, threw himself upon his couch. He soon | 
started again in an agony of terror, as the challenge of 
the guard sounded in the stillness; and he tremblingly 
grasped the handle of his naked sword, when he heard 
the door slowly open. A soldier entered, made his obei- 
sance, and approached the almost shrieking monarch— 
and not until he had spoken, was he recognized to be 
the trusty, the faithful Glycon. 

“Pardon me that I intrude upon thee, my master, 
thus unseasonably. I bethought me thou would not 
desire me to sleep, ere my mission’s end were made 
known to thee.” 

“ Right, my Glycon. 
emperor rejoices in thy safety. 
ful—we know thou hast achieved our work.” 

Glycon then detailed the events of the uprising which 
he had been sent to quell; when he had concluded, the 
emperor again spoke : 

“Nobly acted! what need have we to fear, with such 
as thou art to protect? But soft—the guard again 
challenges a comer. 'Tis Rhetius, my tried captain, 
who hath returned from his post in Greece.” 

A slight start was the only evidence that Glycon knew | 
aught of Rhetius—for he possessed the power to smother | 
The emperor continued, 


Let me grasp thy hand. Thy 
Thou art ever watch- 


his passions within his breast. 

“Go thou within the inner chamber, my Glycon, un- 
til I have spoken with Rhetius. I will call thee when 
I have done.” i 

Gladly did our hero avail himself of this command; 
for he could not calmly have met the betrayer of his | 
sister—and the deep and settled hate burning within | 
him might have broken out even in the chamber of Do- 
mitian. He strode hastily across the floor of the room | 
designated, that his figure might not be shadowed in| 
the mirrors around, and himself be revealed—yet he 
cloved not the door, ere his enemy had entered, and the 
emperor thus spoken— 

“O, my Rhetius—welcome! I sent for thee as I 
promised, to tell thee of the sunny Hyala.”’ 

Hyala!—Glycon caught the sentence and stood aghast. 
Hyala!—Domitian uttering that name? It could not | 
be—he had not heard aright—and he bent his head, and 
— his very breath to listen. 

“ Didst thou not find her in all as worthy the kisses | 

of the mighty emperor as I had depicted?” said the | 
heartless parasite. 


| 


| before. 


|long after this in the chamber of Domitian. 
-Matho, whom we have met before. 


kiss I hastened in rapture to weg Here—here is 
thy reward. She must come again.’ 

“She shall, mighty emperor. May thy subject ask 
how received the girl the caresses of her great master ?”’ 

“ Coyly, coyly, my Rhetius—she shrunk and wept— 
and made me burn the more with the fire of love. But 
I conquered—I conquered. Remember, she must come 
again. Where got thou her?” 

“In Greece. She was a peasant girl of my province. 
I won her love that I might bring her to thee.” 

“T thank thee—I thank thee!—and now farewell. 
Bear thou this word to the dark-eyed Hyala—that Do- 
mitian boves her. Per Jove! She is a goddess! Fare- 
well !”’ 

Rhetius left the apartment, loaded with the price of 
his mistress—a casket of the richest gems; and Glycon 
came again before his monarch; but he looked not as 
There was a flush upon his face—a withering 
fire in his eye—a quiver on his lip—and drops of sweat 
upon his brow, that told how mental agony had mas- 
tered even the careful soldier. His fingers played upon 
the handle of his sword, as if they longed to clutch it; 
he towered to his full height, and the steel plates that 
covered his breast rose and fell, and slightly rattled with 
its heaving. He did not, could noi speak. 

“Thou mayst go, my Glycon,” said Domitian—in 
his reverie on the beauties of Hyala, blind to the emo- 


tion of his soldier. ‘‘ Thou mayst go—assured of my 


love for thee—let me see thee to-morrow.” 


Glycon only bowed as he departed, and as the door 
closed behind him he grasped his sword with convulsive 


| energy, while the breath came hard through his teeth. 
*” * ” 


* * * 


Another, a softly moving, cringing creature was not 
It was 


** My lord, a prize have I for thee—a being so beauti- 
ful and bright, and young, that she seems one of the 


daughters of heaven sojourning on earth—a being who 


has beer kept from the world, pure as the gushing 
fountain.” 
Domitian, while Matho thus discouzsed, listened with 


a joy increased by every new epithet of praise. 


“Who is she, Matho ?” interrupted he; “ where? is 
she here? Hast thou already procured her for me ? 
Speak! What callest thou her?” 

‘“‘ Livia—and she is the daughter of a proud senator. 
Force alone will get her. O, how celestial are her 
charms!” 


“‘A senator! Curses light upon him and his order! 


| Get her! here is my signet; and slay the senator if it 
be necessary. 
asked he, in eagerness, laying his hand on the Informer’s 


Shall I have her to-morrow, Matho?” 


arm. 
“Yes, my lord, and I dare to crave a boon. Whea 
thou hast done with her, shall Matho poseess her ?” 
“Yes, yes. I will give her to thee.” 
* * * * ” oa 


Glycon strode through the broad galleries of the pa- 


lace, hardly conscious of his course; and his emotion 


“‘ More—more,” exclaimed Domitian, his eye kind- \| grew more vivid and maddening as he went on. He was 
ling, and his voice fervent at the memory of her beauty. | governed by a wild determination to execute immediate 
“Her breath was as sweet as the fragrant gales from | vengeance. 


Hyala—his sister—what was she now ? 
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The thought almost turned his brain, and hastily inquir- || is heaping loads of ignominy on thee and me. Hyala, 


ing of the guard the direction, he rushed towards the 


1] . 
| thou must die!” 


apartment of Rhetius, impelled by passion, unknowing | His right hand grasped his weapon, and it gleamed 


what end he would attain. He paused not at the door— | 


the guard dared not oppose the entrance of so powerful 


an officer, and he was soon within the chamber. Rhe-| 
tius was not there, but a quivering yet melodious voice 


broke on his ear. 
“ Rhetius, is it thou ?” 


There was no reply, and Hyala stole softly forward 
and lifted her eyes to scan the comer. She saw him, 
knew him, and was blasted by the sight! She did not 
utter a sound, but her gaze was chained on his, and the 
blood retreated to her heart, leaving her an icy statue. 
With a slight cry, as he mastered his thronging feelings, 
Glycon grasped her by the shoulder, and drew her from 
the room. Sustained and carried onward by his giant 
strength, she almost unconsciously moved along. Ac- 


custome to such sights, the servitors only glanced at | 


ir the air. His arm trembled, as if he had scarce cour- 
age for the deed; his face was blanched to snowy white- 
ness, and his body rocked to and fro. He lifted the 
| sword to strike—it was a useless motion. The hands 
| of Hyala convulsively clasped together—a sudden and 
fearful change came over her features ; her fingers part- 
ed—the arm of Glycon bended beneath her lifeless 
|, weight—and he laid her upon the earth—senseless— 
| motionless—dead ! 
| He stooped down by her side and kissed her brow— 
_ and then taking a long, still look at her face, he severed 
| a lock of her dark hair with his sword, thrust it into his 
| bosom, and strode away. He bade some of the slaves 
in a few words, to bury her where she lay—and ere long, 
| the clods were the covering to the sad gitl’s bosom— 
and the fountain played alone—its bell-like droppings 
sounded the only requiem of the departed. 


them as they went by, whispering, perhaps, to each || 


other, a casual remark; and thus they emerged from || 


the palace, into the wide and splendid gardens. Gly- 
con went on, without pause or hesitation, toward a nook 
at some distance, with the same dreadful agony depicted 
on his countenance—and never did he bend his head to 
glance at the almost paralyzed being he was dragging 


along, who now, nearly exhausted, scarce trod the earth | 
beneath her. It was a quiet and lovely spot where | 
Glycon paused; a grove encircled it, and a marble foun- | 
tain played ceaselessly in its centre—its tinkling waters | 


alone breaking the stillness thut hallowed the scene. 


CHAPTER V.—THE BATTLE. 


The morning after this eventful night, the Senator 
Marcellus met Glycon at the bath, and drew him aside. 
“‘Glycon, how fares thy master now—the emperor of 


Rome?” 

“ Domitian has glorious caterers to supply him with 
the richest delicacies wherewith to feast his dainty 
palate,” answered Glycon, with ill concealed scorn and 
emotion. 

The quick perception of the senator easily detected 


Beneath, the greensward spread out like an inviting | his troubled feelings. 


carpet—wooing the feet to tempt its softness. Beside 
this fountain stood Glycon with his sister. For a few | 
moments he held her as he had come, without motion, as | 
if he needed time to collect his wild and bewildered 
senses, and make sure of the stern purpose within his 


“Glycon!” said he, ‘‘thou art sneering at thy master.” 
‘* Master !”’ ejaculated Glycon, in a whisper. 
The senator grew bolder ; he feared not to be betrayed 
by the betrothed of his daughter. 
| ** Glycon, thou lovest him not!” 


soul. Then he drew his hand across his brow, and with | There was no answer—and after scanning his features 


a faint groan looked upon poor Hyala—at first, the vic- 


| with intense interest, Marcellus seaid— 


tim of her own innocent heart—and then the betrayed | “A spirit so noble as thine cannot love him—cannot 
of the wretch who had first taught her even the name of |}. the friend to his dark depravity. Rome rebels 
sin. She was not now the fair creature who laughed | against it.” 


in the sunlight of her native Greece; though few could | ‘Methinks Rome suffers it calmly, noble Marcellus.” 


rival the beauty that yet robed her features. Alas! the | 


sorrow of blighted hope, of dread humiliation and shame 


was gnawing at her heart. Glycon smoothed away the | 


dishevelled hair from her brow, and gazed into her eyes. 
With a quick gasp, she closed the aching lids as if the 


sight of him were pain. 


‘* Hyala’’—at length he said, in low, husky tones, ‘I 
loved thee. Thy mother doated on thee—and I have 
seen her watch thee when thy spirit was glad, smiling 
in her joy, that the gods had bestowed upon her such a 
child. Thy father was proud when the villagers asked 
for the welfare of his beauteous daughter, and he, too, 
blessed Jupiter for the gift of thee. Thou wert the 
victim of a Roman! Thou preferedst the kiss of a Ro- 
man villain, to virtue and the love of thy kindred—and 
now !—Hyala—Hyala!—where wast thou last night? 
Ha! thou shrinkest, and thy breath grows quick. Guil- 
ty one !—O ye gods—that ever such shame should be 
thine—that Glyoon should blush for the sister of his 











affection! What is fit for thee? Each day of thy life |/acted his business at the palace, he wended his way to 
20 ; 


_ The face of the senator expressed the bitterness of 
| his soul. 

“ Nay, there is some of the Roman spirit left; I will 
trustthee. Look thou with a shudder for the day after 
the morrow, when the sun shall be high in heaven—and 
hearken for the cry.” 

Glycon paused a moment, as if the tale were not un- 
grateful to him—then he suddeniy broke away. 

“‘ Farewell !—I must not listen to treason against my 
master.” 

* Hold!”’ exclaimed Marcellus, with a look of bitter 
disappointment—*“ if this subject suits not thee, I will 
discourse with thee on another. I goto day from Rome 
to my villa, and return not until the morrow. Watch 
thou over Livia meanwhile. Farewell.” 
| Glycon grasped his hand, bade him adieu, and hast- 
‘ened to his troop—and he might have been seen unti} 
nightfall in earnest conversation with his officers and 
toil-worn men. Then he left them, and having trans- 
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the home of his Livia. Twilight had departed, and the | 
still, balmy night fast shrouded nature in its mantle. 
Our hero checked his steps before the palace of the 
senator, and found relief to his harrassed mind in gazing 
upon the walls within whose protecting strength was the 
best beloved of his soul. The dreadful scenes which 
had of late driven peace from his breast vanished from 
remembrance, and he was filled with the image of her 
whose love was the charm of his existence. He re- 
mained not long without, but with eager impatience 
mounted the marble steps to enter. Ere he gave signal 
of his wish to be admitted, low whispers reached his 
ear from beneath the walls of the garden. He listened 
to the continued conversation, and, suspicious of evil, 
with ready presence of mind concealed himself behind 
an outer pillar, where the shadows gathered thickest 
and afforded ample concealment. Soon two individuals 
stole softlymp the steps, and after carefully reconnoiter- 
ing, thus addressed each other :— 

“Ts all sectire, good Matho?” 

“Yes, and I will give the signal.” 

“Art sure the senator is from Rome—and will! the 
slaves be true to us?” 

“Fear not. Domitian’s gold has made them ours. | 
So, for the signal.” 

A low rap sounded at the door, which slowly opened, 
and the attendant slave spoke. 

“Is all right? Who art thou? 

“*Matho. All is ready. 
the garden walls.” 


”? 


The soldiers wait beneath 


Glycen longed to rush forth and slay the base pander 
while he stood near him, as the whole of the foul plot 


broke upon him. This, this alone was wanting to turn | 


his heart to gall. His sister had fallen into the power | 
of the monster, and he had bitterly wept over her shame ; | 
and now the net was spread for another prey—that prey | 


the object of his devotion! 





associate, cowed by the baseness of their purpose, and 
awed by the majesty of indignant resolve, drew back 
from before him, pausing until the soldiers should begin 
the assault. They advanced from their hiding-place 
and levelled their spears for the attack, while Matho 
encouraged them from behind. As they halted to re- 
connoitre their brave foe, Glycon knocked up the spears 
of the foremost with his sword, exclaiming— 

“Away with you, ye dogs!—and know me for Gly- 
con!—Away! or I'll have you flayed alive for your 
temerity, ye fools of a fox-hearted villain !” 

The sound of his voice operated like a magic spell. 
The soldiers turned and walked rapidly away without 
reply, dreading the vengeance of the mighty captain of 
the body-guard, though they were acting for the emperor 
himself. Matho, frustrated in his project, quickly fol- 
lowed them with his companion, and Glycen was soon 
left alone with his mistress. 

“ Fear not, my Livia,” said he, “ thy Glycon will pro- 
tect thee” —and gently assisting her up the steps, they 


disappeared within the palace. 


* ” ~ * » > 


The morning referred to, by the Senator Marcellus, 
dawned upon Rome. 


The day previous had passed 


away without any occurrence to betray that a stern re- 


solve would soon break forth in destroying fury, and 
now the storm, unchecked, was ready to burst. The 
_ sky was cloudless, and the sun shone out upon the mis- 
erable city, its burning ray tempered by a mild breeze 
from the snowy Appenines. As noon approached, the 
streets distant from the capitol became gradually de- 
serted—and when the hour had arrived for the work to 
begin, the oppressed inhabitants of fallen Rome, old and 
young, armed with whatever weajgn they could com- 
mand, poured through the arched entrances into the 
Forum Magnum—the place where had been promulga- 


The memory of past kind- | ted the laws of the republic—whose every spot was con- 
ness from the mighty murderer of his peace fast fled | secrated by seme glorious memorial. 


The senators 


away—chased from his swelling thoughts by the dark | were there—armed—for they had excited this uprising 


Domitian! thy guilt had | 


now lost to thee a heart that would have poured out its | 


catalogue of present insult. 


Glycon restrained himself to watch the farther denoue- | 


against oppression, and were determined to save them- 
selves and the people, or lay their gory forms an offering 


e | 
life-blood to save one drop of thine! | in the streets of Rome. But not all were assembled, 
! 
J 


The slave withdrew, and for a time | 
the two ministers of guilt were left together before ct 
door; then the slave again appeared, putting his finger 
on his mouth. A moment after, the lady Livia crossed | 
the threshold, and shrinking back, exclaimed— 


“ Titus—no—he is not here.” 


ment of the affair. 


As she spoke, the two parasites grasped her arms 
and drew her violently forward down the steps, while 
the slave wound his fingers in her hair, and strove to 


cover her mouth that he might stifle her shrieks. With | 


one step Glycon was beside the group, and seizing the 
slave by the throat, with a single stroke of his sword, 
wielded by his powerful arm, he clove him from the 
shoulder to the heart, and laid him dead upon the ground. 
It was through fear of Glycon that Matho had sum- 
moned the soldiers, and new he beckoned for them to 
approach. Glycon, ere they came up, threw off the grasp 
of the two from his Livia, and standing between her 
and her captors, while she clung to his supporting arm, 
he placed himself in an attitude of bold defiance, ready 
to dare the contest with oue orall. Matho and his vile 





either of senators or people. for the gold of an emperor 
and licentious indulgence had bought the virtue of thou- 
sands—but there were enough, if the deed were done in 
unity, to free the Eternal City. 

The sea of heads swayed to and fro, and the clamor 
rose of a thousand tongues, until the venerable Marcel- 
lus mounted the rostrum to speak to the people. When 
his gray head appeared above the mass, a deathlike 
silence reigned. Hebegan. He told them of Rome’s 
better days—of her present degradation. He told them 
of Rome’s ancient patriots—of Rome's degenerate sons. 
He told them how those patriots served the usurping 
tyrant—he exhorted them to imitate their glorious ex- 
' ample. A shout of applause and fierce determination 
rent the air; and as the fathers one after the other said 
‘a few words to cheer them on, the fire of resolve burned 
“more vividly. The plans had been well arranged, and 
_when all was ready, the soldiers who were attached to 
\liberty marched first along the street—after them, the 

young and hardy men—then the senators, and in the 
rear the crowd, shouting “ Liberty !”—“ Vengeance !” 
'—“ Freedom again to Rome!” 
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Dominitan was feasting at a banquet with his flatter- 
ers and parasites, when a soldier announced that the 
people had risen; and soon their echoing shout that 
filled all Rome, rung through the hall of the palace. The 


revellers started and stood aghast. Domitian, pale as 
the face of the dead, in his trembling fear, could scarcely 
give his orders for resistance ; but at last he spoke. 

“* Rhetius—Rhetius! Go thou against them quickly. 
Let thy brave cohorts surround them and resist them 
well; if they get victory over the vile rabble, they shall 
be loaded with spoils. Go!—let some one bid the Pre- 


summon Glycon hither.” 

He was quickly obeyed. Rhetius departed, and Gly- 
con, in full armor, came into the presence of the em- | 
peror. 

“Ha! my Glycon—welcome! Never could I wel- | 
come thee in a better hour. I depend all upon thee and 
thy brave band. Lie thou in reserve—and if the -“~ 
diers of Rhetius waver, put in the strong arm of succor | 
—or if they conquer, help thou to pile the streets with | 
the carcasses of these rebels. 


The captain bowed, and left his master. 
= * * * * 





Away, my Glycon !” 
| 


* 


The citizens of Rome, the more inflamed by the con- | 


torians guard the outer gates of the palace—and ho! | 


| 


— —— — or 





| horts of Demitian hailed them with a loud cry of joy. 
Fast they approached—-the majestic Glycon at their 
head—and the Romans hushed their shout and stopped 
‘in fear. Steadily and in close columns the reserve 
marched on, and the soldiers of Rhetius opened for 
| them to pass through to the front. Here in the midst 
for a moment they halted; and the paralyzed Romans, 
chilled by the sight, began to waver. 
a sudden command, and quick as thought the columns 
turned and rushed, fresh, brave, determined full upon 
the cohorts of the emperor. Astonished, the latter 
offered feeble resistance—and again, louder and more 
joyously than before, pealed the cry of “ Rome and vic- 
tory !’’ as the citizens followed the unexpected succor. 


Then Glycon gave 





Angels from heaven could not have more revived the 
spirits of the patriots. But upon Rome had been writ- 
ten by the Almighty the record of decay-—of death—and 
what mortal power should stay the fulfilment of the 
awful fiat! Another cohort swept down the street, and 
the notes of gladness were once more stilled. Glycon 
and his troop fought with the cool resolution and un- 


| wavering firmness of war-trained men; and the Grecian 


made broad the space around him, save that it was 
heaped with the bodies of the foe. He fought, covered 
with blood, hewing out a gory course toward the hated 





tagion of sympathy, and gathering courage as they went | Rhetius, who, on his part, busy with carnage, was mak- 
on, rushed along one of the broadest streets of the city, | ing the heart of many a Roman matron to wail in deso- 
onward to the palace of the emperor. Their numbers | lation. Nearer to each other came the two—and when 
inspired them ‘vith hopes of success—and the tardy ap-  Rhetius perceived the brother of Hyala sweeping away 
pearance of any foe filled many with the thought that | resistance and panting for revenge, for the first time his 
fear had already mastered them. They shouted the || arm trembled and his sword shook in his unsteady grasp. 
louder as this gave them renewed confidence—but their But there was no retreat. Prostrate fell a foeman before 


cry was broken in the midst, as they saw the Captain the sword of Glycon. Two alone remained to stay him 
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. . . | 
Rhetius with his cohorts enter the street before them, | 


and prepare for an attack. The multitude halted. | 
When the enemy advanced, the soldiers of the people, | 
brave, but comparatively few in number, made an onset | 
upon them, and the battle raged fearfully in front. A 
deafening tumult filled the wir. As the files of the 
trained forces became broken, senators and citizens 
mingled in the confused affray. 

There was no retreat for the foremost of the liberal 
party. The dense crowd pressed on, and as citizen 
after citizen fell before the practised cohorts of the em- 
peror, their places were filled by fresh opponents, forced 
on by these behind. At this crisis a furious tramping 
was heard—and a cry of horror arose from the centre 
of the patriots, as they descried a band of horsemen 
galloping through a cross street upon them. Despair 
made them brave. The horses sprung amid the close- 
wedged mass, striking with their hoofs and trampling 
many to the earth, while their powerful riders dealt 
deadly blows with the sword. But the multitude rushed 
upon them, and impeding their movements by their 
thronging numbers, they scattered destruction in return. 
In the mean time the battie ceased not in front—and 
now the soldiers of Rhetius wavered ; the horsemen were 
discomfitted, and the cry of “‘ Rome and victory!” rent 
the air. Rhetius rallied his retreating troops at some 
distance from their foe, and while they paused to breathe 
ere they began a second attack, the exulting patriots, | 
pealing forth their battle word, moved onward to secure 
their advantage. At this moment, the lances of the 
body guard gleamed in the distance. The wearied co- | 








in his wrath; and these, with coward fear, shrunk from 
before the mighty conqueror, and left him, face to face, 
with the destroyer of his sister. He glared on him an 
eye of scorn and hate. Rage choked the fierce word 
‘that he would have uttered, and with a tiger spring he 
darted upon him. The fire flew from their clashing 
swords—now they rose to full height—now crouched in 
wary cunning. At one moment Glyccn retreated—the 
next, und his opponent was driven from his vantage. 
The desperate conflict was soon over. Glycon threw 
himself with his gathered strength upon his foe, and 
bearing him down to the earth, witha laugh of triumph, 
he drove his weapon through the scales of his armor to 
his heart, and waving it above him in air, rushed on to 


finish his work. 


* ” . “” ow J 


Domitian stood in an agony of terror, surrounded by 
: crowds of sycophants, awaiting news of the battle. Mes- 
senger after messenger bore tidings of the continued 
defeat of his troops, and he gasped for breath as they 
‘related one after the other their several tales of varied 
‘misfortune. Thus came one, two and three, and de- 
parted; and at length a fourth was ushered into the 
presence of the emperor. Glycon had but a short time 
before marched with the brave reserve. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Domitian, ‘‘ what hast thou to say 
of Glycon !—he is successful—he drives them back— 
he conquers ?” 

“« My lord, no sooner had he reached the ground than 
he joined the enemy.” 

Villain!” shricked the agonized emperor, while the 
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sweat stood on his brow, “ thou liest! Slay him where 
he stands.” 

The carcass of the messenger was borne away. | 
Breathless with haste, a fifth entered. 

“ Ha! what hast thou to say? Quick—out with thy 
story.” 

“‘ Rhetius is slain by Glycon.”’ 

The emperor sunk paralyzed into the arms of the 
attendants. 

Yet another kneeled down before his master. 

“Victory! victory! most noble master. The enemy 
are flying. The senators are prisoners.”’ 

Domitian sprung forward with every mingled passion | 
in his features. 


** And where—where is Glycon?’’ shouted he throw- ! 


ing his arms aloft. 
“‘ They drag him before thee, great emperor. 
A loud, exulting shout broke from the tyrant’s lips— 
““Good—good! Now—now for vengeance. Let the 
heads of the chief senators be chopped from their rebel 
carcasses, and throw them for a warning into the Tiber. 
But Glycon—the traitor! preserve him—preserve him 


that my brain may invent some exquisite torment. Yes, | 


yes—he shall to the lions and tigers, mad with hunger, 
in the arena. Ha! he shall be torn piecemeal, and so 
shall die. Keep Glycon for the arena.’ 

Ere night shaded the miserable city, the heads of fifty 
of her proudest senators were mingling their blood with 
the turbid waters—but Marcellus had escaped. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ARENA.—THE DEVELOPEMENT OF 
THE PLOT.—THE END. 


The freedman shook his head, and, as if to change 
the subject, busied himself in unlading his basket. It 
was time for the anxious Livia to speak. Laying her 
hand softly upon his arm to draw his attention, while a 
deep, burning blush rose and mantled on her pale cheek, 
she whispered— 

“‘ Didst hear nought of him—no rumor of his fate ?”’ 

“T must e’en tell thee, dear lady,’’ answered Titus, 
sighing, “though the tale may blanch thy cheek yet 
nearer to the snowy marble. Glycon has been a priso- 
| ner since the battle.” 

** He lives, then! be lives!” 
“Yes—but he is in training for a gladiator—and next 
| week at the great festival he must combat in the arena.” 





“What, Titus, sayst thou so?—there is no hope, 
| then, for the brave Grecian,” said Marcellus, looking 
earnestly at his gasping child. 

“No hope!” exclaimed Livia. ‘‘Ono—no—she said 
not so—there is hope—there is hope, Titus ?”’ 
_ “One--but one—and that as yet, my lady, only 
faintly shadowed forth. Will my master permit a word 
with him ?” 


Marcellus and the old servant conversed some time 
together in low whispers, careful not to permit their 
| words to be heard by the disconsolate Livia, who sat on 
the couch with her face buried in her hands. After the 
| short conference, her father approached her and took 
her hand. 

** Livia, there is a hope for Glycon. 
_in secret arranged a plot to save him. 


| 
| 


Our friends have 
It is faint—faint, 





|™y Livia; yet Jupiter may look in favor upon us and 


| give us success. Here must we lie in sad concealment 


"until the games. Then, when the Roman soldiers and 


‘ , i] ‘ 
Upon a miserable couch, in a low hovel, in one of the | Roman knaves are intent on pleasure, we must leave to 
most unfrequented, narrow and dirty streets of Rome, | others the fulfilment of the design, and fly for ever from 


lay the Senator Marcellus. 
and lowly garb, and disappointment and sorrow had 


dignity of look, the haughty brow, the commanding air 
of the high born noble. He was apparently asleep — 
though the moving of his lips at intervals might have 
betrayed to the observer that thought was busy within 


preyed upon his frame; but there was yet the stern | 


He was clad in a tattered | this degraded Rome.” 
~ * 


” * * ” 


The festival came. Mad Rict strode with unfettered 
step through every avenue of the Eternal City; and at 
| night, when the minions of the emperor, steeped in wild 
_licentiousness, surrendered duty to the blandishments 


| of sensual indulgence, Marcellus and the miserable Livia 


him. By his side, in a mean dress corresponding to his stole away. Fortune favored their escape—and ere the 


own, with her face buried in his bosom, knelt the sunny, 
the gentle Livia, the daughter of his house. She was) 
wakeful—watchful; for whenever the storm beat hea- 
vily against the rvde walls of the hut, or the footfall of 
some lonely passer-by broke the stillness, she would sud- 
denly lift up her head, and glance fearfully around. 
Upon her once calm, bright features, agony of spirit had 
laid a blighting hand—robbing her of much of outward | 
beauty, but at the same time revealing in more lustrous | 
openness the heavenly purity of her soul. ! 
There was a low, repeated tap at the door. Clasping | 
her hands, a slight gleam of joy stealing across her face, 
Livia sprang across the floor and drew back the bolt— 
admitting the gray haired Titus, an ancient servitor of 
her father. The old man set down his basket, in which 
were some slight provisions which he had purchased, 
and then shook off the rain from his coarse robe. Livia 
carefully fastened the door behind him. 
* “Well, Titus,” said Marcellus, “ what news—what 
news? Nothing of gladness, I warrant me—for thy 


_morning dawned, the lowering smoke hung over Rome, 
to them sinking down in the far horizon. Livia had 
written a scroll, blotted with her tears, to Glycon, in 
which, by her father’s direction, she informed him 
whither they had ‘led, that, should he be saved, he might 
direct his steps in pursuit. This the faithful Titus 
promised by some means to convey to him; and, with 
stifled emotion, Marcellus left the home that he had 
hoped to redeem. With a short adieu he bade farewell 
to her records of glorious days—looked with tearful eyes 
on the pillars of the proud Capitol—and wandered forth 
a noble, firm, unshrinking patriot, to lay his bones in a 
foreign soil. 

“ Ho! for the arena !”’ rung the re-echoed cry. “Ho! 
for the merry combats !”’ was the voice of a people, so 
lost to human sympathies, that the sight of blood was as 
grateful incense. High up toward the heavens appeared 
the multitude in the amphitheatre, crowded together, 
rising a breathing mass, seat above seat, to the lofty top. 
The sports were for a time retarded, waiting for the en- 





Jook has no reyelation of joy,” 


trance of the emperor. When he appeared with his 
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officers and guards and took his seat, here and there | Joy beamed on the visage of the emperor as he observed 
hired parasites shouted at the top of their voices, “Long | the change. “‘ He is afraid,” exclaimed he. “ Glycon 
live Domitian, the mighty emperor!” Butthe outnum- | isafraid! Good—good—now—now let forth the lion!” 
bering people were still as the grave—and he that had || Was it fear that had come over Glycon ? 










































been as a dread demon of evil among them, swelled with || Already the keeper had advanced to obey the com- 
bursting rage that they would not echo the shout, ‘‘ Long mand—already was the sword of Glycon pointed by his 
live the mighty emperor.” | trembling hand to receive his raging foe—when at once, 


Ere long the combats began. Pairs of gladiators , loud, mingled, increasing cries broke forth on all sides 
successively fought, and again and again was the absorb- | among the crowd. Up sprung the multitude upon their 
ing sand thrown upon the bloody arena. After the spec-| feet. Broader and broader swelled the clamor. “The 


tators had become satiated with this dreadful enjoyment, enemy! the enemy!” “ Rebellion!’”’ ‘“ The senators!’ 


the raverous denizens of the forest were let loose for | “‘ The soldiers !’’ were shouted forth, mingling its stun- 
men to battle with, in abhorrent and unnatural warfare. | ning confusion. Like the angry sea the heads waved to 
Some, wary and cunning, slew their wild antagonist; and fro. The women shrieked and clung to their pro- 
others were torn in pieces by their ruthless fangs. Do-| tectors. Through the broad entrances rushed thousands 
mitian soon grew impatient for the consummation of to escape from imaginary danger; and thousands threw 
vengeance, and gave command that Glycon, the Grecian, || themselves into the arena. 

should be brought into the arena. As hefirmlyentered, | The coward emperor sprung up and looked wildly 
armed by the emperor’s orders only with a sword and | around. 

shicld, there was a stir among the populace of admira-|| “ My guards, ho! My guards! clear me a pathway ! 
tion and love, which the more galled the savage Domi-'|| Ho! my guards!” 


tian, and made his breast burn the fiercer for revenge. | 


| Soldiers and parasites gathered about him, and the 
Glycon stood undaunted before the eyes of the circling | noise grew louder as he hurried into the open air. 
multitude, with « composure of nerve and an elevation | “Now, my lord, now,” said one behind Glycon— 
of countenance that spoke the bold determination and | “ none but friends are around. Quick—put on this robe. 
fearlessness of his soul. At times he bent his head for-| The emperor will soon discover the cheat. Mingle with 
ward as he slowly paced the arena, and his eye roved | friends—away.” 


searching'y among the mass; and, save this evidence of | * « . . ” * 


interest in those about him, no sign of emotion was visi-| Th) prisoner had fled—whither, the strictest search 
ble in his features. The emperor impatiently gave the | o¢ 44,, emperor could not detect. : wa ‘cles iad ‘ete 
signal for the fight, and the first opponent sprung—his | |. .4.4. P 

burnished armor glittering in the light—into the view of | 
the people. A smothered cry of horror broke forth. He 
was a tall, sinewy Dalmatian—the strongest, the most 
hardy of the brutal gladiators—and him was Glycon to 
oppose. Throughout the crowd, dread of the certainty 
of the gallant Glycon’s fate made them hush every sound 
as the combatants prepared for their contest. There 
were dreadful odds—but not a shadow of fear crossed | With deep anxiety did a peasant, his wife ind her 
the calm face of our devoted hero. He fixed his eugle | father, humbly tilling the earth in a little village in 


eye upon the Dalmatian, and in lofty courage opposed G,ooce, watch the reign of this good prince, to see if 
him. Caution was his breast-plate. When the gladia- | : ld devel “oe . i 
bore down upon him with a fierce and deadly stroke, | 168 wong garth ate aptenert ae wy 
tor bore do P' . aes - ~’ | reign of his predecessor ; but after two years of honora- 
he sprung aside and escaped unscathed; and agein, ‘ble rule, Nervadied. Trajan succeeded. The salutary 
when the heavy sword was descending, he dexterously | _ . £ ives : 
with his shield turned aside the blow. Thousands, in | ines re ents t cg dreomstehow gor peat 
Siaie irate ‘ ' . | sure that the citizen of the Eternal City could live in the 
an agony of anxiety, watched that slow, unequa! combat. | j4nd of his fathers in peace, the peasant and his family 
The confidence of his foe in his armor and his superio- | | 
left their obscure retreat, and started on their way to 


rity, was the safety of Glycon. At length the enraged | Y 


ian threw himself with a final effort he | : 
aera sits pened’ Sedona site my peers, ] Loud echoed it through the city that the Senator Mar- 
clined shield, and his heavy sword glanced aside, throw- jcellus and the brave Giycon, who had ‘fought for the 
‘ad bisa from bho guard. . Thie wes the moment fer Giy- | people, were returned ; and when the emperor was told 
d He cl sade : his ad 6 his feet— || of it, he with joy gave back to the venerable man the 
po “ east aie eon + eae recs ea hoes possessions of his house ; and Glycon was received with 
e rem lin "i nh co . vara pescreen scala | honor—winning respect and love as the friend and coun- 
. e dar in | sellor of hi ' 

! wound, and attendants dragged the body from the arena. | Se neve ee 
There was a long, exulting shout—but it became in- | 
stantly and painfully hushed as the roar of a half-fam- | 
d ished lion echoed on the air. Until now, not a muscle | 
of Glycon’s frame had quivered—not a limb had trem- | Tue effect of commerce is to make men trust-worthy 


| Ere many years the crimes of the monster insured his 
|| doom—and the hate that dared not attack him in open 

day, destroyed him by the arm of the assassin. Domi- 
uan fell, and a world rejoiced. His body was left to 
decay in the open air. His honors were all annulled, 
| his memory loaded with the foul opprobrium which his 
| vices deserved, and Nerva mounted the throne. 
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. bled—nor had his cheek blanched in his danger. But | in their ordinary dealings and social relations. It does 
4 now his lip quivered—his keen eye glanced with light- ! this, not by the sense of virtue, but that of self-interest 






ning quickness around, and his face became deadly pale. A trader soon discovers that honesty is the best policy 
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THE TRIAL OF JEAN CALAS.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


BY MRS. ANNA J. SAUNDERS, 


LATE MISS REID. 


‘ P . 
THERE was at Toulouse a rich merchant, born in the notice to his master. 


mountains of Castrais, at the village of Labarede, be- | 
| ducted by John Pierre Calas, second son of old Calas, 


tween Mazamet and Saint Pons. His name was Jean 








JEAN CALAS. 











evening, that the chief magistrate, the Capitoul David 


|| de Beaudrigue, presented himself at the door of Calas. 
| It was opened immediately to him, his register and 
| his assistant, Moynier, the same who had before gone 
in with Gorse, and who afterwards had left to give 


An armed troop escorted the 


Capitoul. He visited the lower part of the house, con- 


Calas: being of the reformed religion, he had but little | Who led him near to the door of the warehouse, where 


intimacy with the Catholics, who never looked compla- 
cently on the Protestants who resided in Toulouse. 
Business alone ever brought them in contact. But they 
esteemed him because he was a very honorable man, a 
good father to his family and pure in his morals. 
wife, Anna Rose Cabibel, was also considered an excel- 
lent woman. 
reached the ear of the magistrates, nor the peace office, | 
against this family. 

This estimable man had established his dwelling, and 
his warehouse of draperies and other stuffs in the largest 
street, called Filatiers ; now number fifty, and scarcely 
different from what it then was. Jean Calas had four 
sons and two daughters. 

It was, as is well known, a great triumph to the Ro- | 
man church to make proselytes from a dissenting family, | 
in accomplishing by persecation the conversion of one or 
two of its members, from the religion of their fathers, 
The third son of Jean Calas, 


to embrace Catholicism. 


Jean Louis, had been thus separated from the refurmed | 


belief; which was the cause of much grief to his parents. | 
In consequence of this abjuration, the young man, who) 
was only about nineteen, was obliged to quit the pater-| 
nal home, and his father paid for his residence at a_ 
boarding house, in order that he might enjoy his new | 
creed with more freedom. 
accomplished by a priest named Durand, the son of a! 
wig maker, who lived near Calas. The circumstance | 
had at first made much noise; but it had ceased to be| 
spoken of, and the Calas family lived in a state of perfect 
calm and security ; when one night, the 13th or 14th of 
October, 1761, some people passing by in the street, | 
between nineand ten o'clock, heard groans and plaintive | 
cries in the house of Calas. They soon alarmed the | 
neighborhood. These cries must have been inarticulate, | 
for the door of the shop, and that of the entry were very 
close. Thus the depositions were vague in this respect, 
and might leave a great uncertaiaty in the minds of 
those upon whom it fell to hear them. The street was 
very goon filled with the inquisitive; the neighbors ran | 
or placed themselves at the windows, and the crowd 
pressed around the house of the merchant. About that | 
time, two persons came out who took opposite direc-| 
tions, and shortly after returned and wentin. The) 
Sieur Gorse, assistant surgeon, M. Moynier, assessor of | 
the chief magistrate, and M. Casaing, merchant, a 
friend of Calas, entered with them, or followed very | 
quickly. Several curious persons also found means to 
penetrate their way, at the same time as the surgeon 
and the assessor ; with these exceptions the door re- 
mained closed, to prevent the cvowd from rushing in. 
All these occurrences passed betweer nine and half, 
past ten o'clock. It was not till eleven o’clock that 





"This is the first couapiote and authentic account that has 
appeared of this famous suit. 


Not the slightest complaint had ever | hour after midnight. 





This conversion had been | 





lay the corpse of Mark Anthony, his eldest brother, 
| whom he had found in that condition, as his young 


friend, Lavaisse, was taking leave of him, after having 


_ supped and passed the evering there. 
His | 


The magistrate David, sent immediately for a physi- 
who did not arrive till half an 
Having examined the corpse, 


cian and two surgeons, 


they perceived around the neck, evidently the mark of 
a double cord, that went up and was hidden under the 
hair. They declared that the individual whose corpse 


| they had just visited, was hung while alive, either by 
| himself or by others, without intimating a shade of sus- 


picion that the latter was most probable. 

The examination of the health officers closed, the 
body was taken to the city hall, and the police carried 
off every individual they found in the house, whether of 


| the family, or friends, to the number of six, including 


the old servant. 

It is evident that there was dissimulation in the first 
depositions of the members of the Calas family, who 
had declared they found the body of the young man on 
the ground ; for it was not to be denied that he had been 
hung. He could not have hung himself and afterward 
taken himself down. It must then be decided, either 
that the young man had been atrociously hung by some 
person, or else that an attempt had been made to con- 
ceal a suicidal death by hiding the marks of the cord, 
and laying the corpse near the door; hoping that the 
deathymight pass, either for an assassination, or fora 
sudden and spontaneous death. But there was certain- 
ly a grave error committed by the deponents, since they 
had knowingly and with design concealed the truth. 

This error was repaired next day. Better counsel- 
led, the members of the family and Lavaisse, having 
been interrogated anew, declared unanimously, on the 
second interrogatory, that their ill advised dissimula- 
tion, conceived in the first moment of trouble, had no 
end but to save the honor of the family, which a suicide 
would have destroyed; seeing that the unfortunate be- 
ing who was the sad victim of it, would have been drag- 
ged on the hurdle and deprived of the rights of sepul- 
ture. They testified, that having supped socially with 
a youth of twenty, named Lavaisse, a friend of the young 
Calases, son of a merchant of Toulouse who was estab- 
lished at Bordeaux, and who had arrived that evening 
on business, had remained together until half past nine; 
that before this hour, and almost immediately after 
supper, the eldest Calas, Mark Anthony, had quitted 
the saloon ; that they had supposed he went out, ac- 
cording to his custom to play billiards, to which he 


| resorted every evening; that young Lavaisse having 


signified a wish to retire at half past nine, John Pierre 
Calas, the second son, had taken a light to accompany 
‘| him to the door; that in passing through the hall or 


| corridor of the entrance to the house, the son of Calas, 



































who held the light, perceiving that the door ‘of the shop | 
opening inte this entry was unclosed, which was not | 
usual, the incident induced him to delay his friend a | 
moment to enter the shop; that in going through it, he 
perceived a body hanging between the two portals of | 
the warehouse door, which opened into this apartment ; 
that approaching it, he had recognized the corpse of his | 
brother, hung from a stick sustained in the two portals | 
of the fulding door, which was open; that seized with | 
horror, he had called his friend to witness the specta- | 
cle; that they then agreed to ask the father down, but | 
without informing him why, not to alarm his mother; | 
that young Calas summoned his father, and that this | 


unhappy parent saw, with horror, the spectacle of his } 


son suspended from the folding doors; that his cries of 
despair, and moans mingled with those of the son and | 
of Lavaisse, had probably been heard in the street, and | 
had, without doubt, been the cause of the gathering, | 
which had taken place at the door; that the father, | 
embracing his son by the knees, raising the body and | 
calling him his child, his poor child! had thus drawn | 
him down, and had afterwards laid him on the ground, | 
in the position in which the magistrate had found him. | 
That in raising him, the billet of wood belonging to the | 
warehouse, which had been used in the suspension, and 
the cord, had fallen themselves; that the father had | 
afterward sent to entreat his friend, Casaing, to come | 
and see him; that young Lavaisse went out on this | 
errand; that the second son went out also by his order; | 
to seek the family surgeon and the assessor Moynier ; | 
and that previously, in the midst of their grief and agi- 
tation, they had agreed to disguise the mode of the 
unfortunate young man’s death, that it might not be 
known to be a suicide, and that he should not be drag- 
ged ignominiously on the hurdle. They added that M. 
Casaing had arrived at the same time with the surgeon 
Gorse and the assessor Moynier, after Mademoiselle | 
Calas had been informed of the dreadful occutrence by | 
the noise in the house. The surgeon found this deso- | 
late mother near the body of her son, which she watered | 
with her tears, and on which she poured spirits to en- 





deavor to recal him to life; useless cares, said the sur- | 


geon Gorse, for he was dead and his body was cold. 
They further stated, that the surgeon having taken off 
the cravat, perceived the mark which the cord had im- 
printed on the neck, and that he had then declared that 
the young man had been killed by hanging or strangling, 
making no other supposition ; that he went out after this 
decision, adding that he could do nothing. 

Such was exactly the substance of the second deposi- 


tions of the accused. They did not vary on all the | 


other interrogatories ; there was no discrepancy in their 
respective statements, and notwithstanding the insidious 
questions that were put to them, they did not hesitate, 
nor contradict each other; and it was impossible to 
prove that they had deposed falsely on a single point. 
They replied always without fear, with a simplicity, a 
firmness and clearness that were remarkable ; even the 
Catholic servant, who wonderfully escaped the snares 
that the judge spread for her. She replied with a lucid- 
ness, a precision astonishing in an old servant, who had 
never received any but a common education, and who 
found herself entangled in an affair, in which she could 
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was not of the same religion with those who were ac- 
cused with her, of having committed a crime through an 
excess of fanaticism. Certainly, devout Catholic as 
she was, whatever attachment she might have had for 
her masters, she would have held them in horror after 


||such acrime; and she would have been their first ac- 


cuser, far from sustaining their innocence, at the peril 
of her own life and of infamy, without the slightest 
compensation for such sacrifices. This consideration 
alone, so powerful in itself, ought to have arrested the 
magistrates, who should not have sported with the lives 
of men, as was too often the case at that time. 

However, the town very soon heard varied accounts 
of this affair; conjectures, circumstances added to the 
truth, very soon took the place of the last entirely; that 
was again exaggerated still more. All that could be 
_said in accusation of the Protestant family, was listened 
to with favor; true or false, all rumors were received; 
and as the magistrates, far from remaining impartial, 
were on the contrary the first to present the accused as 
guilty, in all the acts which emanated from their au- 
thority, the people had soon no longer any doubts of the 
reality of a horrible assassination, meditated in an as- 
\sembly of Protestants, and executed, in cold blood, by 
unnatural and fanatic parents. An atrocious placard, 
published three days after the event, before the witness- 
es had been heard, or any charge substantiated against 
the accused, or the existence of any proof of other facts 
than of a suicide, left no doubts about any of the cir- 
cumstances, and its contents established the fact of the 
crime, allegations to which no depositions could have 
‘even given rise to a suspicion. This advertisement 
originated by a magistrate, and established by the head 
of the clergy of Toulouse, (representing the arch bishop, ) 
who Mad the weakness to sign it, confirmed the devotees, 
and the less enlightened classes; for it would have been 
difficult to persuade either, that the ecclesiastical au- 
thority, so powerful and so much respected at that time 
in Toulouse, had made a similar publication without any 
foundation whatever, and without having even the be- 
ginning of proof against the accused. 

We ought to mention, however, that the clergy took 
a very’small part in this affair, and with the exception 
of a curate of the parish, two obscure priests and a do- 
minican, a professor of theology and a casuist, there 
was nothing or very little with which to reproach its 
‘members. One priest especially exhibited a firm and 
virtuous character, which did him the greatest honor 
with those of the citizens who had not lost all idea of 
justice and impartiality. 

But neither the king’s officers, with their snares and 
subtlety, nor the framers of the placard, could obtain 
from the accused the slightest confession to their ac- 
cusation, nor from the witnesses a single proof that a 
crime had been committed. The end of the trial threw 
‘no more light on this affair than the beginning. It was 


“ necessary however, to make a decision; they had gone 


‘too far to retreat. Not being able to pronounce a ver- 
dict from the proofs, they reasoned by induction; and 
they proceeded thus; according to all appearances, 
Mark Anthony Calas had no reason to hang himself, 
from the statement of the family itself; then he certain- 
ly did not hang himself. He had a desire to embrace 





have no interest but to tell the exact truth; since she 





the Catholic religion, said a great number of witnesses; 
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this design, if it had been known to the parents, must | The king’s solicitor appealed from this decree, as 
have exasperated them against him. If one of our chil- | well as the accused, and the Parliament broke it. At 
dren, if a son of a Catholic family were about to turn | length, after more than three mouths, which were to be 
Protestant, a great many parents would prefer todestroy employed in gaining new information, and in acquiring 
his life, than suffer him to consummate the act. The proofs, by a solemn and four times repeated advertise- 
Protestants have shown that they are not less attached ment, but which obtained rot the slightest additional 
to their religion than the Catholics are; it is then evi- elucidation on the cause, the chamber of Tournelle, 
dent that the parents of Mark Anthony Caias have | having heard the barbarous opinions of the solicitor- 
dispatched him to prevent his apostacy. This argu-|| general Rignet de Bon Repos, gave in that renowned 
ment leads directly to the application of the torture, to | decree, which condemned Calas, an old man of sixty- 
wrest a confession for want of proof. ‘three, to be put to the torture ordinary and extraordina- 
Whilst the suit was in progress, and before the judges | ry, to be broken alive, to die on the wheel, his body to 
had yet heard a tenth part of the witnesses on the affair, | be afterwards burnt and the ashes thrown to the winds, 
while it was known that Mark Anthony had not abjur- | for having hung his eldest son, aged twenty-four years. 
ed, and that he had died a Calvinist, the magistrates | It arrested judgment on the other accused, until after 
permitted the brotherhood of White Penitents to per- his confession under the torture; a clause which gives 
form a ceremony to his memory, as if he had been a the key to this strange and cruel decision; it plainly 
member. The chief magistrates did better still than) tells us that Parliament reasoned thus: If the accused 
the monks. At the requisition of Legane, the king’s | be guilty, Calas, seeing nothing but eternity before him, 
solicitor, they invited the curate of Saint Etienne, in the and knowing that he must die whether he acknowledge 
parish where the Calases resided, to render the funeral | his guilt or not, will confess to save his soul, and then 
honors of the Catholic church to the body cf Mark | we will agree upon the others according to his confes- 
Anthony, and to inter it in the parish. The curate did | sions,— if he reveal nothing, it will prove their innocence, 
not refuse the invitation of the Capitouls, as Voltaire || and then we will abandon it. It must cost at least the 
has erroneously represented ; the zeal was so great, on | life of one man; one man must be tormented and bro- 
the contrary, on this occasion, that the curate of Taur)| ken; but it cannot be helped; it is an indispensable 
Czaales, uncle of the deputy of that name in the states-| evil; the court must clear its doubts, it must have a 
general, caused the magistrates to pass an act, deliver-| clean heart at what price soever. 
ing to him, the body of Mark Anthony, lying inthe|| Calas confessed nothing. The chamber of Tournelle 
city in his parish, to render funeral honors to it in his | was confounded, without doubt, if judges who could 
church; and making it @ penalty, with damages and | condemn to the wheel, the father of a respectable fami- 
It was therefore a mistake, as has | ly, without any proof and on fanatical inferences, could 


costs, to refuse it. 
been written, that popular clamor cost the life of the | repent. 
magistrates in this celebrated trial; for it was, on the The unhappy Calas underwent his sentence. He was 
contrary, the magistrates who did all in their power to put to the rack at the Hotel de Ville, in the presence of 
incite the inhabitants against the accused; since they ‘the Capitoul David and another of his colleagues, who 
declared Mark Anthony innocent of suicide, before went out, not being able to endure the spectacle. Da- 
there had been any judgment rendered in the cause. It | vid, contrary to received usages, and by a refinement of 
is astonishing, that this reflection should not have oc- cruelty, difficult to believe were it not attested by the 
curred to those who had in charge the defence of Calas, | authentic report we have in our hands, administered an 
and that the Capitouls had not been sued by the family oath to the executioner not to spare his victim. The 
as guilty of stratagem, and amenable on that ground. old man remained firm and immovable; he replied as 
After these monstrous preliminaries, so calculated to he had already done to the various interrogatories, that 
rouse the populace against the accused, the Capitouls, } is to say, with frenkness and distinctly, to all the ques- 
having heard the conclusions of the king’s solicitor, tions that the Capitoul put to him, and which had been 
which were for death to Calas, both father and son, the dictated to this latter by the solicitor-general, Bon Re- 
perpetual galleys for Lavaisse, the wife of Calas to i pos. They even took advantage of his condition to lay 
assist in the punishment of her husband and son, and a snare for him, but it produced no further satisfaction. 
the old Catholic servant to be immured ina cloister,| David told him that his door was locked when the cries 
they gave in a preparatory sentence on the 18th Novem- | were heard in the house ; if this fact had been true, and 
ber, 1761, which condemned to the torture, the father, | if, weak as it was, Calas had admitted it through inat- 
mother and son; Lavaisse and the servant to assist in | tention, they would have drawn from it a terrible infer- 
the execution of it, and afterwards from the confession) ence against him and his companions in misfortune. 
on the rack, to bring ina final sentence against the ac-| But he repelled the accusation and replied with tran- 
cused. quility, that his door was never locked till the hour for 
We ought to mention here, to the honor of the Sieur | retiring, and that it could not have been on the night of 
Carbonel, judge advocate, that his decision was for the | his son's death. 
release of the accused, and that a suit should be com-| He died with the same firmness. David had been 
menced against the corpse of Mark Anthony; and that } his shadow during the whole course of the trial, and 
he was the only one who voted this way; that his six this sinister shade remained before his eyes till his last 
colleagues, Labat, Ferlup, Boyer, Chisae, David and | sigh; this fiend asked him again, at the foot of the scaf- 
Roques de Rocheu, chief of the consistory, after having } fold, if he would not confess his crime! One would 
voted for greater or less torments, united on the verdict ‘imagine it a scene of the infernal regions to read the 


.of Boyer, as we have just given it. 


‘examination under the rack. Calas suffered two hours 
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on the wheel; after having every bone in his body bre | 


ken, and while yet in full possession of kis mental facul- 
ties they strangled him. 

We have dwelt on this event, which made so much 
noise in Europe, because we are the first who have given 
it with authentic documents, having written only from 
the original papers, signed by the parties, all of which 
have passed successively before our eyes, and which we 
have studied and often copied exactly, when they ap- 
peared to us of a nature to attract the curiosity of rea- 
ders, or might serve as proofs to our own assertions, 
which may irrevocably fix opinions on facts so much 
discussed as to have become a historical difficulty, even | 
to the inhabitants of Toulouse. 





Original. 
FORGOTTEN FLOWERS, 
TO A BRIDE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


An elegant boquet, sent as a nuptial present, arrived just as 
the bride had taken her departure, for her new home in a} 
neighboring State, and were sent after her, in the stage-coach, 
and reached her without injury, in the depth of winter. 


Ws were left behind, but we would not stay, 

We found your clue, and have kept the way, 

For, sooth to tell, the track was plain, 

Of a bliss like yours in a world of pain. 

How little we thought, when so richly we drest, 
To go to your wedding, and vie with the best, 
When we made our toilette with such elegant care, 
That we might not disgrace an océasion so rare; 





FORGOTTEN FLOWERS. 


Original. 
LAMENT OF THE SEMINOLE, 


DYING IN PRISON. 


Wind, wind, thou spirit-born ! 
Bring to my burning lips a last free breath, 

That thus my prisoned heart, though weak and worn, 
May, like a warrior, meet the victor Death ; 


But come not from the sea— 
I love ye not, ye ever-sounding waves, 
That bear the wailings of the deep to me, 
Where mine have passed, to seek their far-off graves. 


Come from the lone wood flowers, 

Where round my desert home the branches bend, 
Oh, bring the fragrance of those dells of ours, 

Soft as the greetings of a parted friend! 


Bear me the music-tone, 
Stirred by the summer breeze, where brightly flow 
Those sunny floods and streams, I called mine own, 
That I may keep their memory, where I go. 


Once more, once more, to feel 

The sweet air from the forest, green and dim, 
Here, to the solitary captive steal, 

Telling a thousand old sad tales to him, 


Of the tracked panther’s den— 
Or swift deer hunter up at crimson dawn,— 
Or war fields, and the wild halloo of men, 








To be whirl’d in atcoach, at this violent rate, 
From county to county and State to State ! 


Though S travel’d incog, yet we trembled with fear, 
For the aye of strangers fell hoarse on our ear, 
We could every word, as we quietly lay, 


In the snug box of tin, where they stow’d us away, 
And how would our friends ata distance have known, 
If charm’d by our beauty, they’d made us their own ? 
All unus’d to the taverns, and roads, as we were, 
Off baggage and bones were a terrible care, 

But we've scap’d every peril, the journey is o’er, 
And hooded and cloak’d, we are safe at your door. 
We bring you a gift from your native skies, 

The crystal gem from Affection’s eyes, 

Which tenderly trickles, when dear ones part, 

We have wrapp’d it close in the rose’s heart,— 

We are charg’d with a mother’s benison kiss. 

Will you welcome us in, to your halls, for this? 

We are chill’d with the cold of our wintry way, 

Our message is done, we must fade away, 

Let us die on your breast, and our prayer shall be, 
An Eden’s wreath for thy love and thee. 














INFANCY. 


Se on thee, little Fanny, 
ings on thine infant head, 

May thy days be brightand many, 

May thy path with peace be spread. 
May ew with health be glowing, 
May eye with pleasure beam, 
May thy heart be long in knowing, 
Happiness is but a dream. 
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The struggle fierce, life’s stifled gasp, deep drawn: 


Why should I panting lie, 
Even as an ailing child, a helpless thing, 
That longs to see the free, and wide blue sky, 
And bathe its hot brow in the living spring? 


Why should they bind me here ? 

I wronged them not, I sought them not—I gave 
No promise as a chief—my faith is clear, 

I was not born to sign myself a slave. 


Where was the trumpet sound ? 
I would have met them in the battle strife— 
Was this too rich a boon, on my own ground, 
Amid their hosts, to yield a warrior’s life ? 


But oh, ye sullen walls, 

Ye gird me round and round, and closer seem ! 
There is no air—ye echo but my calls, 

For those, my dear ones, passing as a dream. 


Thou, sweet south-wind, art gonc, 


To sweep, with wandering wing, the palmy shade, 
Leaving my withered heart, all faint and lone, 
To breathe its last love to my native glade. 


But yet, oh yet, remains 


A deep still fount of joy—o’er the cold sea, 
They cannot bear the free blood in my veins, 
Land of my love—my grave shall be in thee ! 


LESLIF. 
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THE DUPE. 


CHAPTER I. 
DuRAND DE Fervat was a young gentleman of faith 
and credit, that is to say, he had unbounded faith in his | 


personal attractions, and an unlimited credit with his | 
tailor. 





UPE. 








if there’s not a certain something which you require 
attached to those pretty personals ?”’ 

“We must inquire into that,” replied Durand; “ but 
see, they return. Now mark me, Antoine,”’ he contin- 
ued; ‘‘do not notice or appear to belong to me—but 


watch them closely, and, when they quit the promenade, 


| follow their footsteps, and endeavor to ascertain whether 





Fortunate had it been for him had he served an ap-}| she’s really worth ” 


prenticeship to the said tailor, for he would then proba- 


bly have learned the economical art of “ cutting his coat || 


according to his cloth ;’’ whereas, the extravagant habits 
of his juvenility had left him rather “out at elbows” in | 
the matter of his private fortune. 
niary losses he had come to the desperate resolution of 
committing—matrimony ! 

Paris was the chosen field fur his connubial exploit, 
and thither, accompanied by his confidential valet, An- 
toine, he resorted. 





There was only one bar to the speedy fruition of his | 
hopes and wishes—for Durand had determined in his | 
own mind that the partie he should elect should be as | 
much indebted to Beauty as to Fortune. Now there | 
was a plentiful crop of widows and ladies of a certain 
age who would have listened most favorably to the at-| 
tentions of so elegant a youth—but De Ferval reserved 
his arrows for a difierent mark, and his affections for a) 


i” ¢ ft , . * | 
more attractive market. Alw ays on the wing, he was 


one day sauntering in the gardens of the Tuileries, ac- || 


companied by his valet, when he was struck by the 
appearance of two ladies. 
but by no means inelegant figure—was dressed in the 
extravagance of the prevailing fashion; her companion, 


a lovely blonde, and simply attired—moved like a grace 
Pt) g , 


and looked like a Hebe just stepped from her pedestal. | 
As De Ferval gazed upon this charming creature, his | 


heart was affected by the most lively emotion. 
tainly experienced a sensation as new as it was extra- 
ordinary. 

“‘ Are you unwell, Monsieur ?” inquired Antoine, anx- 
iously, as his master staggered and supported himself 
against the pedestal of one of the many statues which 
adorn the gardens. 

“What a divinity!’ said Durand, looking ardently 
after the receding object of his fascination—“ what an 
air!’ Antoine was amazed, and followed the direction | 
of his master’s eyes. ‘‘ Yes! I have discovered the long- | 
sought object at length!” 

“And a pretty length she is!” cried Antoine, whose 
attention was rivetted on the more prominent figure of 
the elder of the two. 


| 
| 
| 


“And as for the air—egad! it | 
passes her without obstruction, for she is as straight and | 
smoothasa May-pole!” Elle est femme Turque, Mon- | 
sieur, elle est ennemie de la Grasse (Gréee).—(She | 
is a Turkish woman, Sir, she is a foe to fat—grease.”’) 

“« Are you blind, Antoine ? cried Durand. “I mean 
that delicate rose-bud blooming on her arm.” 

“Oh! ah!” exclaimed Antoine; “ there is certainly 
n little ‘ difference,’ as the cavalier said, when he saw | 
his two friends draw their rapiers. And I’m thinking—” 

“ Antoine,” interrupted the impatient master, “ Iam 
afraid I take more interest in that damsel than is con- | 
sistent with my prudent resolves—but there is really a : 


certain something—a—a—you understand.” 





Perfectly,” said the attentive valet, smiling; “ but |) 


To repair his pecu- | 


| 
} Follow, Antoine, follow !” 





The elder—a tall, slender, 1 


” 





“‘ The stipulated amount o 
“ Psha !—my attention! You cannot mistake her—” 
“ Although there may be a great many like her—as 
well as yourself,” said Antoine, who could not possibly 
refrain from a joke. 
“ Look!” cried the enraptured admirer, “ what be- 


witching smiles irradiate her beautiful countenance! 


* Depend on me,” said Antoine. “Je sutvrai ces 
SOURIS comme un matou—(I will follow those smiles 
‘(or mice) like a tom-cat.’’) 
| Turning upon his heel the adroit Antoine now dili- 
_gently followed his master’s instructions—and the two 
ladies; and in about a quarter of an hour they glided 
from the parti-colored crowd, with the watchful valet, 
like a shadow close in their rear. 

De Ferval, in a fever of anxiety, returned to his hotel, 
‘to await the issue of Antoine’s inquiries. 





CHAPTER It. 


Lolling in one chair, his legs extended upon two 


others, Durand alternately employed himself with sip- 
| ping Chateau Margaux, and cooling his palate with an 


ice. 
“ How perfectly ridiculous,” said he, soliloquising, 
‘that I, who have survived the years of indiscretion, 


He cer- | and cut my teeth of wisdom, should now be, fooled by a 


pretty face ! 


After all, she may prove to be nothing 
_ more than some intriguing marchande des modes—a 
| trickster—an adventurer :—but no!—I wrong her ;— 
there is a gentility—a modesty—a grace! Yes! by 
heaven she is a paragon! No! no!—my judgment 
cannot possibly be so blinded by passion as to lead me 
‘into such an egregious error. Should I be mistaken, I 
| am not yet so deeply dipped in love but I may prudently 
beat a retreat.” 
| Antoine entered the room—Durand was on his feet in 


| a moment. 
| “Well, Antoine, well?” demanded he. 


“ Adieu panier, vendanges sont faites !—(’Tis all 
over, we are a day after the fair !”’) exclaimed the valet ; 
“there is already a rival in the field.” 
| “Never!” 
“Tt’s true.” 

“‘ You must be imposed upon.” 

“‘ Nay, I am not one of those who are to be told that 
“des vessies sont des lanternes—(the moon is made of 
green cheese,”’) replied Antoine. “TI have sifted the 





affair thoroughly, and I am convinced there is a man in 
the way.” 

“A mere dangler, perhaps,” said Durand—“ not an 
accepted lover ?”’ 

“That I could not ascertain,” answered the valet; 
“but it does look rather suspicious when a man is per- 


mitted to pay his attentions to a young lady and goes 
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shopping with both aunt and niece—and you must allow | instant. Advancing towards him, and elevating his 
it isa poor tabby indeed that gains admittance to the | gold-laced hat, and projecting his right toe, he saluted 
dairy and does not lick the cream, while the poor cater-| him with the grace of a dancing master. The other, 
wauler on the outside has but a sorry chance of wetting determined not to be outdone by his politeness, an- 





his whiskers.” || swered his salute with the same gestures, upon a broader 
“‘ Has she a fortune ?” scale. 
‘“‘ Ample and attractive.” | “Will Monsieur do me the honor to direct me to the 
“* And the aunt?” Rue de——?”’ said Antoine. 
“A pension slender as her own perpendicular per- | ‘‘ With all the pleasure in the world,” replied the 
son.” ‘other ; “or rather allow me, Monsieur, the felicity of 
“ Then I am resolved P | showing you the place?” 
‘* To beat a retreat ?”’ | “ Mille graces!” said Antoine; “ but I am afraid I 
“No; to beat my rival,” replied the enthusiastic De intrude upon your valuable time, Monsieur a 
Ferval; “and I do think, without vanity, Antoine, na- | ‘Not at all, mon cher Monsieur,” answered the 
ture has given me a letter of recommendation that will other; “I shall be but too happy.” 
avail me something”—and he turned his eyes towards “I shall make no further apology, then, Monsieur,” 
one of the mirrors which adorned the apartment, with a | said Antoine; “for I feel it a pleasure to be under an 
confident complaisance that was truly exhilarating. _ obligation to a gentleman of your favor and good breed- 
“‘ Self-esteem and assurance are a pair of crutches for ing—I accept the agreeable offer of your company.” 
a cripple!” said Antoine. ‘At all events, I would try Again their beavers were raised, and they walked on 
the race with my gentleman.” together. Antoine exerting himself to the utmost to 
“T will,” replied Durand: “ the prize is at least worth ingratiate himself in the good graces of the obese ser- 
the contest; and faint heart never won fair lady.” | vitor. There is, indeed, a sort of freemasonry among 


“ Then let us begin the campaign without delay,” said | the class to which they pertained that renders any other 
Antoine; “‘ for our last Louis-d’or will change its com | recommendation than a smart livery quite unnecessary. 


plexion in a few days ; and though blank catridges make“ You are a stranger in Paris?” said the fat valet. 
a great noise, there’s no carrying on the war without | | ™ We have been here about a week.” 


shot. A penniless man in Paris is like a balloon with- | ‘“ Have you a large family ?” 

out gas—a handle without a blade—a barrow without a! “Only the governor.” 

wheel—a key without a lock—a watch without a spring | “That's pleasant,” said his guide. “Is he rich? 

—a " |“ Notvery much encumbered with the specie,” replied 
“ Hold!” cried Durand. ‘ Don’t damp the ardor of Antoine ; “ but he has great expectations, and is as gen- 

my inclination by your cold, trite similes, but put your) erous as a prince, and is la coqueluche de toutes les 





best leg foremost.” || femmes (the darling of all women.’’) 
“‘ Excuse me, Monsieur,” interrupted Antoine; “but “Ts he liberal ?” 
my two legs are as equal as they are elegant intheir) “ Liberal!”’ exclaimed Antoine—*“ liberal to excess. 


proportions. Do you know, Monsieur, that I owed my ! The fact is, his purse is the same as my own.” 

first election to the livery to these staunch supporters. This last assertion was strictly true—for it contained 
The Duchess de la Bondonnois was quite a connois-| about as much. 

seuse in legs, and always boasted of having the finest’ | “‘ You're a happy fellow!” 

show of calves in the city. I could tell you a story, but || ““T hope you have as good a master,” said Antoine. 
nous avons d’autres chats a fouetter (we wish other “No, indeed,” seplied the other, smiling; “but I 


fish to fry;) I'll go beat the bushes while you shoot the || have two mistresses.’ 


birds as they rise.” | « chest is sufficient to account for the polish in your 
“ And should success attend me,” said Durand, “de-) manners,” said Antoine; “ for the influence of the fair 

pend on it you shall be rewarded for your services.’ I} as upen us men is as imperceptible as it is extraordi- 
“I am satisfied on that head,’ replied the grateful | | nary in its effects.’ 

Antoine; “so now let us forth, and, having found which | | This last 6 ee was a home-thrust to the self- 


way the wind blows, raise our kite !’’ 


Having assisted at his master’s toilette and seen him | bow, Having now arrived at the spot for which ke had 
go forth “ tiré a quartres épingles” (as neat as hands || inquired, Antoine declared he could not part with his 
could make him,) as he said, Antoine prepared himself |) new acquaintance without drawing a cork and pouring 
for his part in the performance. a libation. 

To this proposition the other instantly agreed, upon 
the express condition that he should treat the “ stran- 

CHAPTER III. ger,” which, after a tolerable show of resistance on the 
As Antoine was prowling about the residence of De || part of Antoine, was finally acceeded to, 
Ferval’s inamorata, he observed a lackey, in a smart|| While they quafied their wine, Antoine “drew” from 
livery, sally from the door. His practised eye measured || the communicative Gaspard that Agatha de Saint Fir- 
him from top to toe—an easy task, indeed, for he was || min was the guardian of Adelaide de Florinville, her 
short of stature, and almost as broad as he was long; || niece, who possessed a very handsome fortune. That 
and had, moreover, such a good-humored rubicund|!she could not marry without the consent of her aunt; 
countenance, that Antoine resolved to become better || and that the rival he had ascertained who was frequent- 
acquainted with this well-fed brother of the cloth on the! ing the house, was a M. de Jourdain, a wealthy, avari- 


esteem of the ladies’-man, which he answered with a 
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cious, and mean man; for Gaspard declared that neither | 
he nor any of the servants had ever seen the “ color of 
his money.” Excited by the exhilarating beverage and 
the playful wit of Antoine, the worthy Gaspard declared | 
with his hand upon his heart, that he earnestly wished | 
for a better acquaintance, and that nothing would give | 
him greater pleasure than the union of their respective | 
families, to the fruition of which he would willingly de- 
vote the humble talents he possessed. 

Embracing each other in the most amiable manner, 
the two valets separated, Antoine having first obtained 


the promise of Gaspard that he would spend the even- |, 


ing with him at his master’s hotel. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Come, come, De Jourdain,” exclaimed the elegant 


Durand; “ don’t flinch; we must discuss another bottle || 
of burgundy, and then to the opera with all my heart.”’ || 


“Well, well,” replied the opulent plebian; “ you do 
with me just as you like.” And the other bottle was 
placed upon the table, for De Jourdain was no flincher 
when another was to pay the reckoning, 

De Ferval, acting upon the intelligence of Antoine, 
had sought the acquaintance of hie rival, and his con- 
nexions, manners, and address soon obtained what he 


so ardently desired, and he had little difficulty in pre- || 


vailing upon him to partake of his hospitality. 


‘* As the wine circulated, De Ferval turned the dis- 
course upon women in general, and then upon the two 


ladies in particular who had attracted his attention in 


the gardens. 

“Tam on a good footing there, I assure you,”’ re- 
marked De Jourdain. 

“Indeed! you are then a most fortunate man,” re- 
plied De Ferval, 


“‘ Why, I do believe I have excited a little envy,” said |) 


De Jourdain. 

‘“‘ The aunt is a very amiable creature ?”’ 

“ Very.” 

** And of course her dowry—such a considerable sum 
—jis sure to win her admirers, even had nature been 
sparing in her gifts.” 

“Certainly,”’ replied De Jourdain, whose attention 
was riveted by every word that fell from the gallant’s | 
lips; “‘ but pray, De Ferval, where did you learn that 
she was an heiress ?” 

“Frown the best authority. I know every body,” 
answered De Ferval: “but, of course, you are not ig- 
norant of the fact.” 

“No! oh, no!” said the cunning De Jourdain, al- | 
though it was too evident to his companion that he was 
ihe first who had imparted the veracious communication 
to the lover—of money. 

It was a subject of inward gratulation to De Ferval 
to see that he really “nibbled” the gilded bait. 

“But money has never been my object,” 


Durand: “ I’mall for love. You will perhaps deem me 


” 





imprudent, but 


“No; every man has his fancy,” replied De Jour- 
dain, and, occupied by his own pleasant thoughts, he 
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} “You have been drinking, sirrah?” exclaimed De 
/Ferval. 

| “I beg your pardon, Monsieur,” replied Antoine ; 
“but the fact is, Madame de Saint Firmin’s gentleman 
‘is supping with me.” 

“Who !” demanded De Jourdain. 

“‘ Gaspard, Monsieur.” 

“Indeed!” cried De Jourdain. 

“* An excellent thought !”’ exclaimed De Ferval. Look 
_ye, Antoine ; I want to obtain some information respect- 
_ing that family ; you understand me—the screen !”’ 

Antoine bowed and departed. 

“That's my authority,” said De Ferval: “ servants 
always know more respecting the aflairs of their mas- 
ters and mistresses than they frequently do themselves.” 

“ Too true,” said De Jourdain. “ What a tactician 
you are, De Ferval! The thought never struck me till 
now. But what do you propose ?” 


“‘ Follow me, and I’ll let you into a secret,” said. De 
Ferval. 


CHAPTER V. 


In the apartment which Antoine occupied was a large 
screen, behind which Durand and his friend concealed 
themselves. Antoine and Gaspard were enjoying them- 
selves to their hearts’ content. 

“Come, fill,” said Antoine ; “ and here, I’ll give you 
the health of Madame Adelaide.” 

The two varlets quaffed bumpers to the beauty’s 
health. 

“* A sweet lady,” said Gaspard; “ if her fortune were 
only equal to her beauty, what a rare prize she would 
be !”” 

“T thought you said your mistress was rich?” said 
Antoine. 

‘* Yes, the other-—Madame Agatha,” replied Gaspard. 

“Oh!” cried Antoine, “ I thought ‘i 
| * Ay, and so does all the world, I believe,” said Gas- 

pard; “but she is deucedly afraid of fortune-hunters, 
and takes great pains to let the world know that she is 
not worth a denier.” 

“‘ That is strange.” 

“T differ with you there,” replied Gaspard; “ I think 
she is perfectly right, and the upshot will probably be 
that her niece will inherit her property.” 
| De Ferval, considering that his new acquaintance had 
heard quite sufficient, withdrew him from the apartment. 
De Jourdain was evidently delighted, and, man of the 
world as he was, could not conceal his satisfaction from 
the penetrating Durand. 
| “ Although my previous information is confirmed,” 
said De Ferval, “I must confess I am rather disap- 
pointed in the extent of the valet’s communication. Nor 
have you gained a notch, Monsieur, for with all these 
particulars you were before acquainted,” 

“ Certainly,” said De Jourdain; “but yet it is rather 





continued | interesting to hear the sentiments and opinions of these 
underlings.” 
| “ Yes, it is very ludicrous,”’ said De Ferval, meaning 


the mental deductions of the retired trader. 
They soon afterwards repaired together to the Opera, 
where the delighted De Jourdain introduced his dear 





filled a bumper. 
Antoine entered the partment 


friend to the blushing Adelaide ; and seduously devoting 





Po 
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himself to Madame Agatha, left him to improve the 
opportunity with the beautiful object of his admiration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Early on the following morning, De Jourdain was at | 


the toilette of Madame Agatha. She was highly flat- 
tered by his presence, and he as awkward as it is possi- 
ble to suppose a man of his one idea of “ business.” 
His reading being confined principally to ledgers, jour- 
nals, and invoices, his language was rather technical 
than cepious. 

“ Madame,” said he, drawing his chair nervously to- 
wards her, “‘ I—I had the honor of sending you a letter 
of yesterday’s date, containing proposals for a partner- 
ship, requesting an answer in due course.” 

“ Which I should certainly have complied with,” re- 
plied Agatha, with real emotion, “‘ had you not appeared 
in person so quickly afterwards, as to render it unne- 
cessary. Ina word, Monsieur de Jourdain, in all part- 
nerships, you know that equality of fortune is greatly to 
be desired; now, I have nothing, a mere trifle.” 


“My dear Madame,” continued he, emboldened by 
her confession, ‘‘ you do yourself injustice, I am no for- 
tune hunter ; all my speculations have fortunately been 
attended with success, and I have sufficient, in all pru- 
dence, to please myself in the choice of a wife without 
the least regard to pecuniary matters. Madame, I offer 
you my hand without any stipulation whatever, and I 
believe the account I can render of myself (errors ex- 
cepted) will not be objected to by the most fastidious. 
Is it a bargain?” 

“‘ Really, my dear Monsieur,” said the blushing Aga- 
tha, “‘ IT cannot.” 

a“ Nay ” 

“‘T cannot refuse so kind and generous an offer,” con- 
tinued she, as she placed her bony hand in his. 

“T am happy!” exclaimed De Jourdain, and kissing 
her taper fingers, he added—‘“‘say when shall the bond 
be ratified by holy mother Church ?” 





After naming several distant periods with all due de- | 


corum and bashfulness of a maider, to all of which the | 
ardent De Jourdain objected, she finally consented that | 


the coming morrow should be the happy day. His 
worldly prudence prevented him from inquiring too ab- 
ruptly into the worldly possessions of his affianced bride; 
but still he thought he possessed sufficient address to 
arrive at the desired point without startling the lady; he 
therefore, under the mask of a pretended interest in her 
welfare, affectionately inquired if his dear Agatha had | 
any requisition to make relative to a settlement of pin 
money, etc., before the indissoluble knot should be tied. 
Her woman’s cunning, however, was .aore than a match 
for his insiduous kindness. 


“My dear Monsieur,” said Agatha, “I have long: 
since resolved never to bestow my hand unless my heart 
could accompany it. My ready compliance with your. 
earnest entreaties sufficiently testifies the esteem in 
which I hold you: anything that your affection may 
hereafter bestow upon me, I shall be happy to receive ; 
but not now, no Monsieur, I rely too confidently on your | 
affection to make any sordid stipulation.” 
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| shall not be disappointed ; you shall not find that your 
| confidence is reposed in an ungenerous man.” 

| “There is only one circumstance,” added Agatha, 
|“ which I consider it proper to communicate. That 


” 





' poor child 
| “Achild!” exclaimed the startled Ve Jourdain. 

| “My dear niece, Adelaide.”’ 

| “Oh!” said the lover, with a long breath, as if sud- 
| denly relieved from an ominous weight. 

“She is so entirely dependent on me, who am her 
lawful cuardian,” continued Agatha, “that I must be 
allowed still to keep the dear creature with me until I 
can find a settlement for her in some judicious match.” 


“‘T will not thwart your affectionate solicitude on the 
_child’s behalf,” said De Jourdain, and smiling, he added, 
“‘T think she will not long be a care to either of us; I 
think my friend De Ferval is not only deeply smitten 
with her, but is in respect of birth and connexions every 


way an eligible match.” 
“He is certainly an elegant youth,” said Agatha; 
“and if he has your consent, mine shall not be with- 


held, depend on it.” 

This was a great relief to the prudent De Jourdain, 
who had a great objection to feed more mouths than was 
/necessary; and he soon proceeded to make arrange- 
ments with De Ferval for the consummation of his own 


and the lover’s suit. 


The next morning the two couples were united ; and 
' after the ceremony De Ferval and his bride, accompa- 
nied by the faithful Antoine, the bibulous Gaspard, and 
two maids, bade adieu to De Jourdain and his spouse, 


and departed for Lyons. 

Durand was too happy indeed to escape the explosion 
of the ludicrous dénowement which he anticipated when 
the cautious De Jourdain should be enlightened as to the 
actual extent of his wife’s property. 

Antoine and Gaspard were both delighted at the suc- 
cess of their plot; and Adelaide, who was also let into 
the secret, heartily rejoiced at the good fortune of her 


| 
| 
| 
aunt. 

‘*T know her well,” said she, “she is a shrewd wo- 
/man, very fond of having her own way; and there is no 
une more capable of managing M. de Jourdain, or as- 
sisting in the circulation of his wealth. He is well and 
deservedly matched.” 


——_—— — —_~ 


THY LAST LOOKS AT PARTING. 


Try last looks at parting 


Remain on my mind, 
Like the beautiful tints 
That the sun leaves behind, 
When quitting poor Nature, 
His sorrowful bride, 
Whose tears in his absence 
C an never be dried. 


Thy last looks at parting 
I cannot forget ;— 

I bow to their magic, 
I gaze on them yet: 

Oh! words cannot breathe 
Half such eloquent speech, 





“« Excellent creature!” exclaimed De Jourdain, ‘“ you | 


As the eye, the sweet book 
Of the spirit, can teach. 
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SKETCHES FROM A GOSSIP’S PORT-FOLIO. | 


THE THREE MISSES TREBLETONES, 


Of Badger Hail. 
[Concluded.]} 





Cuance also, for once befriended the Colonel, and 
placed him at supper beside the fair widow. He thought 
she appeared even more lovely than usual: she certainly 
talked with more cheerfulness and unreserve. Indeed, 
he had before observed, that an air of pensiveness, al- 
most amounting to melancholy, not unfrequently gave 
way to the approaches of kindness, and a natural and 
charming vivacity succeeded. It was like the dissolv- 
ing of ice before the influence of the sun. 

In the course of the evening a party was arranged for 
making the prejected excursion to the sea-side; and on 
the Colonel’s expressing to Maria his hope that she 
would accompany them, she gave a ready and pleasant 
assent. 

The Colonel was preparing for rest in the happiest of | 


moods when he heard a modest tap at his chamber door, || 


and on opening it, for he had dismissed Cwsar for the | 
night, he discovered Lucy, the little black maid, who, 
immediately placed in his hands the volumes he had 
sent to Mrs. Trebletones, while she repeated a confused 
and terribly mutilated message, purporting to be sent 
by that lady, from which the gentleman made out to| 
gather, that “‘ Mrs. Trebletones was very much obliged | 
to him for his books, but she had no time to read them.” | 

“Indeed! and pray, my good girl, did the lady receive | 
my note ?”’ 

“ Yes—sir’”’—hesitated Lucy; “I suppose so. Oh, 
yes, I’m quite sure she did.” 

‘* Very well,” said the gentleman, and Lucy retired. 

This conduct on the part of Mrs. Trebletones sur- 
prised the Colonel exceedingly. He had left her only a 
short half hour before, and she then appeared to be every 
thing that was amiable. He sat for some moments 
leaning his head on his hand in painful thought. 

The ensuing morning wis as clear, as bright, and as 
lovely, as if no party of pleasure had been projected. 
Breakfast had been ordered at an earlier hour than 


usual, but Mariadid notappear. The Colonel supposed || 


she might be engaged in making preparations for their | 
jaunt; but the meal passed and she came not. He then 
ventured to inquire if Mrs. Trebletones was indisposed. 
A brief negative from Miss Barbara, who was always 








from an occasional stray number of Ackerman, or La 
Belle Assemblée, which found its way, heaven knew 
how, to the solitude of Badger Hall.”” This was cer- 
tainly true; and as for grace, or native taste, perhaps 
we had better say nothing about it. The three ladies 
were certainly very much dressed. They said very well 
dressed; and as they spoke of themselves, we may if we 
_ please, presume they were the best judges of that fact. 
Miss Gertrude, however, was thought on the present 








spokeswoman in any question in which her sister-in-law | 
was concerned, chilled the questioner into silence. 

Meanwhile the three Misses Trebletones were in a 
prodigious fluster. They had determined that this should | 
be a great day. Each had her own secret plan, buried 
deep in the recesses of her bosom, and by no means to 
be revealed to mortal wight. 

Great was the display of adornment on this occasion; | 
for although it was to bea sea-side excursion, the ladies 
had unwittingly attired themselves as if for a fashionable 
promenade. So much for living, as Miss Livy often 
pathetically lamented, “entirely out of the world; for 
W— she declared, seemed to her ideas, beyond the 
bounds of civilization. Of course, ali they could know 
of the fashionable costume of the day, was gathered 





occasion to bear away the palm entirely from her sisters. 
She was the shortest, and her drapery was the most 
voluminous. She was the broadest, and her sleeves 
| were the most exuberant. 


She was of a dark com- 
| plexion, and accordingly wore ribands of celestial blue. 
| She was the stoutest in proportions considering her 
“height; therefore the best calculated to bear a redun- 
dancy of ornament. Each of the ladies wore a watch 
_of rather serious dimensions; and that which graced the 
side of Miss Gertrude, by no means yielded to those 
_ borne by her sisters, either in circumference or ponde- 


\rosity. Although we must beg leave to contradict the 


report, founded doubtless in envy, that it was scarcely 
smaller than the favorite time-piece of King Gondibert, 
with which he used to ring his huntsmen home to dinner. 

The moment of departure came, but the fair widow 
/appeared not. In handing the ladies to his barouche 
| the Colonel once more adverted to the absence of Maria. 

“Mrs. Trebletones has changed her mind, I presume, 
and does not choose to grace our party.” 

“‘ There is nothing surprising in that,” answered Miss 
Barbara, “she is the most fickle creature breathing— 
nothing new for her to change her mind.” 

“‘ Nothing surprising in that indeed,” echoed Lavinia. 
; “No,” followed Miss Gertrude, “but it would be 
surprising if for one week only, she should talk and act 
like a reasonable being.” 

Miss Gertrude sighed as she uttered this sentence, 
and the Colonel fell into a brown study, which lasted 
until they had proceeded a mile or two, when he sud- 
denly cleared up his brow, and by the time they were 
joined by the rest of the family, consisting of Mr. Silver- 
man, the clergyman of the place, (a smart widower, 
also, by the bye, anda special favorite of Miss Barbara) 

the ex-Justice of the Peace, for Squire Tredletones at 
| present held that office, together with the lady and daugh- 
ters of the ci-devant officer—our Virginian was as 
attentive, as cheerful, and as bland as if the individuals 
who composed the party had been precisely such as he 
would himself have selected 

We shall not follow our party to the sea-side, nor de- 


|| scribe the little incidents of the day. They were similar 


to those which generally occur on such occasions. Suf- 
fice it to say, that our hereines returned in fine spirits. 
Miss Gertrude had talked and smiled all day, and was 
quite sure the Colonel had listened with delighted at 
tention. ‘‘ Dim visions of future greatness” rose in her 
spirit’s view, and her dreams of that night were of nought 
but palaces, negro slaves, and elegant barouches. 
Before the party separated for the night, a neat little 
supper was served, and soon after they had taken their 
places at table, Mrs. Trebletones entered the room. 
She was simply dressed in a robe of white. Traces of 
sorrow—the Colonel even thought of tears—were on her 
cheeks; but he could not ascertain the fact; yet as he 
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gazed at her, in despite of the seeming inconsistency of |! other day, with directions that you should leave them 


her conduct, he felt himself more interested about her 
than ever. It was in vain that he directed any discourse 
to her; the perpetual interference of Miss Barbara, the 
incessant chatter of Miss Livy, and her own rather 
reserved manner, precluded any thing like social con- 


verse. As usual she withdrew before the party rose 


from table. 
“Can it be possible ?”” mused the Colonel, as he was 
retiring for the night, ‘‘that one so beautiful, and ap- 


parently so amiable, should after all prove—what? In- } 
sincere? What right have I to call her so? Inconsis- | 


tent 7—it would seem so! Is she gloomy, or melancholy, 
or unhappy? Apparently the last. Possibly she may 
be a coquette. If so, madam Maria, I have done with 
you. On the whole, I have staid here long enough. 


’Tis folly thus to waste both time and feeling on a sub-| 


ject so difficult to fathom as a woman's mind. I thought 
I had been convinced of this long since. I shall forth- 
with prepare to proceed on my tour.”’ 

“‘ But with the morning calm reflection came,” if not 
“repentance,” and our hero determined on remaining 
at the “ Hall” a day or two longer, if only to show the 
offending lady how utterly indifferent he was to her way- 
ward moods and fancies. ‘“ Besides,’”’ said he to him- 


self, “‘I really am curious to know why she did not keep | 


the promise which she made of accompanying us in our 
yesterday’s excursion; there appears to me some mys- 
tery about that movement.” 

Another day passed without bringing home the Squire. 
Neither did the Colonel succeed in obtaining the hoped 
for explanation from Mrs. Trebletones—for the simple 
reason that he could find no opportunity of speaking to 
her. He was more favored with respect to the other 
ladies, who vied with each other in their endeavors to 
entertain and divert him. In the former, they unhap- 
pily failed—in the latter, they were sometimes suc- 
cessful. 


Our hero was seated beside Miss Trebletones who had | 
been for the last hour pouring forth a copious relation | 


of family history and anecdotes, together with glowing 
description of the splendor of the Trebletones’ in days | 
long gone by, when some affecting reminiscence caused | 


with Mrs. Trebletones ?”’ 

‘To Miss Trebletone, massa, Miss Barbara Treble- 
tone. She meet me on my way, and tell me she save 
me trouble, she gib ’em to de oder lady, hisself.” 

‘‘Humph! she did, did she? Very kind in her. Its 
all very well, Cresar.” 

“Pray, Barbara,” said Miss Livy about an hour after- 
ward, ‘“‘ what answer am I to give to our neighbor, Mrs. 
F.? You know she has invited us to meet a party of 
friends at her house to-morrow evening.” 

** Say what you please,’ returned Miss Trebletones, 
| “it is a matter of indifference to me.” 


“‘That’s no answer,”’ persevered Miss Livy, “ why 
can’t you say whether you will go or stay?” 

| “You can go if I do not,” answered the senior lady, 

forgetting her late gentle and mild tone of voice and 


manner. ‘‘ You can send a note of acceptance, I sup- 
pose, without naming me. It is not necessary that we 
| should have our names separately mentioned in the reply 
I should think.” 


| “Certainly not,” replied Livy with commendable for- 


” 





bearance, “ but as we are all invited 
“‘ Why then all can go, of course,” interrupted Miss 
Barbara, ‘‘if they choose.” 


| 


“ Maria is also expected.” 

“* Maria is not going,” exclaimed the lady with angry 
vivacity, ‘she need notbe apprised of the invitation; at 
| any rate, it is not necessary that she should know she 
| has been asked. I am determined she shall not visit 


about with us.” 


! ” 


“Tam sure I do not wish it,” rejoined Miss Livy, 
“but I believe the Colonel is somewhat surprised that 
she makes her appearance so seldom amongst us. And 
indeed I almost wonder that you prevented her going 

with us to the sea-side.” 

worlds,” answered Barbara. “ A pretty affair, indeed, 

that would have been. She would doubtless have con- 


“T would not have had her with us that day for 


trived to engage his attention exclusively, and then what 
_ would have become of you and Gatty? No, no, I know 
‘| better than that. Ifshe mus stay with us, she shall be 
kept out of the way. And to say truth, Livy, I am 


her to draw forth her pocket handkerchief. It brought | | greatly vexed ut the Colonel having sent her those books. 
with it from its receptacle at her side a piece of paper, | They were accompanied, also, by a very polite note. 
crumpled indeed, and its original purity of complexion. | She did not get them though. I do not know what he 
rather soiled, but still looking most suspiciously like a || thinks of the matter. Now if she had gone with us to 
note. The gentleman started forward, raised it from || the sea-side, he might, and very probably would, have 
the carpet, and was presenting it to the owner, when | had an opportunity te have discovered that she never 
a few words, as the paper was partly unfolded caught had received them. What then would have been the 
his eye. It was the same which he had sent with the | use of all myplans? By the way, I dropped the note 
books to Maria a few days before. As he handed it to out of my pocket a short time ago, and the Colonei him- 
Miss Trebletones he saw she looked embarrassed, pre- | self, who was sitting by, picked it up and returned it to 
tended to laugh at her carelessness, and strove to resume |me. I—” 
her discourse. She hemmed and coughed, and fluttered, Here she was interrupted bya slight noise proceeding 
and fussed, but it would not do. Her companion folded | from the adjoining parlor. She cast a look of alarm 
his arms, and patiently waited to see where the embar-| toward the door, and Miss Livy hastened to reconnoitre. 
rassment was to end. That very patience—the ony | “It was nothing,” said she in returning, “but that 
attitude—the calm clear eye, resting on her face, was | abominable cat, I dare say, thong I thought I heard 
too much—she rose and left the room. The Colonel peoowe as of a person going out.” 
went to look at his horses. | Did you see nothing?” 

“ Cesar,” said the Colonel as that favorite domestic | ‘‘ No: [thought I saw a shadow near the door, but it 
came to him for some orders, “to whom did you deliver | vanished very quickly if it was one. I suspect it was 
the books and note which I gave into your hands the | occasioned by the waving of the old tree which grows so 








himself, had he not been a man of some nerve, must | i the eve of departure.”’ 
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near the house. I wonder, Barbara, that you don’t have || of good policy, as the Squire would have said, were shot 
some of those great ugly trees cut down.”’ } from three pair of eyes toward him. 
‘*Youare very much given to wondering, Miss Livy, || The circumstance did not appear to disturb his equa- 
and I, in my turn, wonder where the Colonel is gone.” || nimity. On the contrary, he was in unusually fine spirits 
“Into the garden, I suppose, w wae he often walks. | and ate his breakfast with uncommon relish. There 
,is nothing like taking an early morning walk in the 


I saw him go that way some time ago.”’ 
| garden. 


“ Well—lI find it is almost tea-time. Tell Gertrude 
to go down in the garden and gather some fruit. She) “ Colonel, you will go with us to Mrs. F.’s this after- 
may take Lucy with her if she chooses, though I don’t | 200m, I hope?” asked Miss Barbara. “ You are in- 
think it worth while.”’ cluded in an invitation which she has sent to us, and 

With this the ladies separated ; and by the time Miss | I have taken the liberty of saying that you will attend 
Trebletones took her usual seat at the tea-table she had || her party.” 
smoothed her brow, and repaired her smiles. | “Really,” replied the Colonel, “I deeply regret the 

The following morning Cesar entered his master’s 1 necessity which compels me to decline your friend’s in- 
chamber at an earlier hour than usual. He went to the ] vitation; but as I meditate leaving to-morrow morning, 
window and began to unclose the shutters. | it is necessary that I devote the evening to making a few 

“ What kind of a morning is it, Cesar ?”’ inquired his arrangements—and—”’ 
master in a drowsy tone. ‘“‘ Leave to-morrow morning!” exclaimed Miss Bar- 


** Oh, the weather, uncommon fine, massa, better get 1 ara, looking horror-stricken. 

















up and take walk.” And here either by accident or de-||_ “ Leave—Badger Hall—to: morrow—morning !” fol- 
sign, Cesar let the bar which crossed the shutters, fall | lowed Miss Livy with trembling interruption between 
with a heavy clang against the wintow frame. ve word. 


‘Leave us—all !—to-morrow !”’ faltered Miss Ger- 





** What the devil are you about,” exclaimed his mas- 
ter, “‘ you make noise enough to rouse the seven sleepers | _trude with pathos. 
auieaine the veem.” | The gentleman bowed to each lady in turn, as he 
“ Beg ten tousan pardon, massa—but massa, de morn- | replied that, notwithstanding the reluctance he felt at 
the thought of leaving their hospitable mansion, and 
warm—and de bird sing so merrily—and, ki, massa, | those friendly attentions, the memory of which he should 
dare be missey Trebletone walking in de garden!” Bone ee gratefully cherish, still go he must, _ . 
] “Would he not delay his departure until Squire 


“ Humph '? said the Colonel. 
“« De widder lady, I mean, massa. She dat smile so | Trebletones returned? the latter would be so grieved 


pretty.” (Cwsar had already learned to “ 
between smile and smile.”’) “ De widder is walking 


ing so very fine! De sun, God bress him! he shine so 


distinguish || 2 finding his guest had gone during his absence: he 
7 


would be so hurt !—so disappointed ! 
“Tt was quite impossible,” the Colonel. said, “ to 


alone by hisself in de garden.” 


“‘ God bless me, Cwsar!” exclaimed the Colonel, start- | 
longer than he originally intended—than he could have 


dreamed of: He much feared he had trespassed on 
their indulgence, but they must permit him to lay the 
blame on those charms which had exerted a magical 
influence within the walls of Badger Hall.” 


make any further delay; he had already remained much 


ing up, “ I did not know it was half so late; reach me 
my dressing gown, you dog, and hand me my slippers.” 

Cwrsar’s countenance shone with arch delight as he 
obeyed his master’s requests. The Colonel’s lavations 
were soon performed, and his toilette completed in an 


incredibly short space of time. A few minutes more As each lady took a portion of this compliment to 
and he was walking through a flower-bordered path by | herself, of course, all were pleased; and they again la- 
the side of Maria. || mented the Colonel’s purposed departure. Mrs. Treble- 


The morning was, as Cwsar justly observed, very | tones alone was silent, and it was impossible to judge 
lovely, and the landscape rejoiced in the golden sunshine. | from her manner what degree of interest she took in 


The flowers looked fresh and blooming; so did the Col- | the subject under discussion. Since the Colonel de- g 
onel’s fair companion. Nearly an hour had glided away _clined going to Mrs. F.’s party, Miss Trebletones de- ] 
ere the gentleman or lady were aware that a quarter of | cided that she and Gertrude would stay at home also. . 
that time had elapsed. A distant glimpse of Maria’s he She therefore told her sister Lavinia, that “ she must go : 
white dress, through an opening of the shrubbery oppo- | to Mrs. F.’s with Maria.” ¥ 
site to the house, disclosed the promenaders tothe argus |‘ But I think, Barbara,”’ remonstrated Livy, who was ® 
eyes of those within. In another moment three separate _by no means pleased with an arrangement which thus . 
faces disclosed themselves at as many different aper- unceremoniously removed her from the scene of inter- tk 
tures, and three voices simultaneously hailed the ab- | est; ‘‘1 think you said that Maria was not to be inform- 
sentecs. | ed of her having been included in the invitation?” ~ 
“ Maria—Mrs. Trebletones!” called out Miss Bar-'| ‘“‘ No matter, she may know it now—you can tell her di 





bara. || of it—no need to make any speeches to her. Or if you 
| . 
“Mrs. Trebletones !” almost shrieked Miss Livy. \ do not choose to go with her, tell her she had better go ‘ 
“ Maria, Maria!” echoed the fair Gertrude. | by herself and make our excuses. Let her tell Mrs. F. 






Thus trebly invoked, the delinquent accompanied by | how grieved we are to disappoint her, but that the at- 
the recreant Colonel, bent her steps toward the house, | tention which our guest so justly requires, puts it out of 
sure of meeting no smiling welcome. And the Colonel our power to think of leaving him, especially as he is on 







have shrank beneath the angry glances which in spite | 1 Thus commissioned, Miss Livy sought her sister-in- 
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law, and communicated the desire of Miss Trebletones. |! 


Maria quietly acquiesced in the arrangement. 

Notwithstanding that the ladies had resolved on de- 
voting the afternoon to their guest, he remained shut up 
in his apartment, (possibly occupied in preparing for 
his journey,) nor did he make his appearance among 
the fair trio till summoned by the tea bell. 


A certain degree of gravity was discernible on the | 
brow of each; but most particularly was that of Miss | 


Barbara veiled in gloom. Miss Lavinia looked grave, 
certainly, but a sort of fidgetty restlessness, which always 
characterized her motions, as it was habitual, so it 


caused any additional nervousness to pass unregarded— | 


as for Gertrude, she talked less than usual, and looked 
sentimental. 


Colonel Armistice inquired, “if they were not to have |“ 


the company of Mrs. Trebletones at tea ?”’ 
“No,” Miss Barbara said she had preferred going to 
Mrs. F.’s by herself, ‘had we all concluded to go, ’tis 


odds that she would have decided on staying at home— | 


she is a very odd woman.” 
“‘ A very odd person is our good sister-in-law,” fidget- 
ted Miss Livy.” 


“‘ A strange being indeed,” said Miss Gertrude. 


And here, as if presented with a subject upon which 
each felt she was at liberty amply to dilate—and which 
afforded safe and full scope for venting those observa- 
tions which the luckless absentee, should she ever learn 
them, would not probably venture to resent—they began 
(not as Miss Gertrude said, “from any feeling of the 
smallest ill will toward Maria, but merely to let their 
excellent friend, the Colonel, know the real character 


and disposition of one whom, with all her little faults, 


they could not help loving”’) to indulge pretty copiously 


in what would have been considered in less candid 


ladies, some pretty severe animadversions. 


Their auditor yielded to them what they thought the 
most profound attention. Miss Barbara was indeed 


perfectly charmed with his polite urbanity : so were the | 


other ladies—and each moment spent in his company 


increased their reluctance that he should leave so soon. 


At length Miss Barbara allowed herself to pause, and 
the gentleman spoke. 


“‘T have sometimes found,” said the Colonel, with a 


gravity worthy of that with which Imlac addressed the | 
prince of Abyssinia; ‘‘I have sometimes found in my | 


intercourse with society, that in the most amiable social 
circles, and in the bosom of those families whose out- 
ward seeming declared perfect peace, there often lurked 
a secret disquiet, which, wholly unknown and unsuspect- | 


ed by the casual visitor, was to be discovered only by 


the domesticated friend ; is it not so?” 
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goodness will I hope pardon me, if I have made a wrong 
suggestion,” 


“Indeed, Colonel, I grieve to say that your penetra- 
tion has not deceived you—Maria is so far from amiable 
at times—she is so high-spirited—so—I hardly know 
how to explain myself—but perhaps, my dear sir, you 
comprehend me.” 

“T think Ido,” replied our friend drily. 

“Ah, if she were only like Gertrude,” sighed Miss 
Trebletones. 

“Thank heaven, she is not,” mentally rejoined the 
Colonel. 

“We have kad a great deal of trouble on her ac- 
count,” said Lavinia. 

“‘ Thave not the least doubt of it,” said the gentleman, 
and now, as some requital for the confidence which 


| you have been pleased to repose in me, I will disclose a 
plan of my own, the execution of which will relieve you 

for ever from so unwelcome an inmate.” 

| “How generous!” exclaimed Barbara. 

“ Was ever ary one more kind—more considerate,” 

uttered Miss Livy. 

_— Gertrude silently put her handkerchief to her eye. 
“And what is this plan, if I may inquire, my dear 

! sir?” asked Miss Trebletones. 


“Simply this,” replied the Colonel; “I have deter- 
mined to secure the lady’s society, fairly, honorably and 
entirely to myself—by making her my wife !” 
| It is impossible for words only to express the effect 

which this annunciation of the Colonel’s produced on 
the group that surrounded the tea-table! Surprise— 
disappointment—are feeble expressions. It was abso- 
lute consternation. Indeed, Miss Barbara appeared 
stricken with dismay, and her complexion changed 
alternately, from yellow to green, and from green to 
| blue. After a few moments of silence, however, they 
rallied a little, and simultaneously burst forth : 

| Miss Trebletones—*“ Good heavens, Colonel !” 

| Miss Livy—“ What do you—” 

| Miss Gertrude—“ What can you mean?” 

‘Exactly what I say, dear ladies,” replied the guest, 
| quite calmly. 
_ “He means exactly what he says,” whimpered forth 
Miss Barbara, in a low tone to her sister Gertrude. 
“ Who ever heard of such a thing?” 
Gertrude now sank back in her chair. “ Bless me! 
Gertrude is fainting !”” screamed Lavinia. 

“The closeness of the room,” cried her sister, with 
commendable prudence, but added—“ Oh! Colonel— 
won’t you assist poor Gatty ?”’ 


” 


| 


“‘Certainly, Madam,” and the Colonel rang for a 


| glass of water; after which, very naturally supposing 


“ Ah yes, my dear sir,” exclaimed Miss Trebletones, || that the ladies ought to be left to themselves at so criti- 


** it is too true—but we all wish to make the best of our’ 
difficulties !” 
“* We do indeed,” observed Miss Lavinia. 


“Certainly. And is it not our duty todo so?’’ meekly | 


submitted Miss Gertrude, looking toward the Colonel 
with a resigned air. 

“‘ May I be pardoned,” again said that gentleman, 
“if I ask whether one of your principal sources of dis- 
quiet does not arise from the presence and residence in 
your family, of your sister, Mrs. Trebletones? Your 


lied 


! cal a juncture, particularly as he was of opinion that 
] Miss Gertrude was in no immediate danger, he with- 


_ drew. 

Lucy brought the water and placed it on the table; 
but her mistress had opened her eyes after the Colonel 
| left the room, and the pure element was suffered to 
| remain untouched before her 





| “Was ever any thing so intolerably provoking ?’’ 


|| sighed the lady, as she recovered from her attempt at o 


swoon, 
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“‘ Never—never! ’tis most intolerable !”’ echoed both || “‘ My dear ladies, (with a deprecating bow) I find you 
the elder sisters. “‘ Here we have been striving for «o not comprehend me—ahem !—I only meant to say 
these three weeks past to—to—give the Colonel a fa- | that—we are not always prepared for the events which 
vorable opinion of our family, and all our plans are | may take place. It may be very possible they may not 
reduced to nothing by an ungrateful !—Oh, what will | be such as we should choose, were we at liberty to se- 
brother Zedekiah say, when I tell him all this, which I | lect for ourselves. And I am aware that a family such 
certainly shall do, the moment he returns.” as yours would be exceedingly particular in the choice 

“ Meantime, suppose we send for Mr. Silverman?” | of a new connection.” 
suggested Miss Lavinia. | “ As for that matter,”’ said Miss Livy, venturing for 

“ By all means. He ought to be consulted immedi-| once to take the lead, “the Colonel is himself unex- 
ately. ceptionable.”’ 

Mr. Silverman, the parson of the parish, has already|| “ A very good man indeed, I believe,” mildly assent- 
been mentioned: a widower, and a man of pleasing | ed Mr. Silverman. 
manners and insinuating address—when it was his i inte- | | “He is very rich!” sighed Miss Gertrude. 
rest to appear so. Until the advent of our Colonel, he|) < ‘Ah, indeed responded Mr. Silverman. 
had been an oracle of the first importance in the man-|| “ He has a great estate at the South, and owns a vast 
sion of the Squire. He had sometimes—though dis- || number of slaves,” continued Miss Livy. 
tantly—thought of Miss Gatty for a wife. Distantly, i| “So I have understood,” continued the reverend gen- 
because he was both wary and ambitious; and wishing | tleman. “ Ah, thatis a sad story—the slave-holding I 
as he did to elevate himself by some advantageous con- | mean—avery sad story. Pity he could not be prevailed 
nection, he was atill careful not to commit himself by a | upon to set the negroes all free.” 
premature proposal ; but peradventure some richer, and | “ Maria is too fond of being waited on. If she be- 
we must add, fairer damsel, for the parson was not| comes the Colonel’s wife, she will never consent that 
altogether insensible to the charms of beauty, might, |, he should set his negroes free,’ observed Miss Treble- 
when it would be too late to recede, be placed by some | tones, who during the above colloquy had sat in silence, 
fortuitous accident directly in his path. -moodily brooding over the demolition of her hopes. 

Things being in this state, Mr. Silverman had viewed} “ True—but if the slaves should become disconten- 
matters as they progressed at the “ Hall,” with a half | ted; if the exertions of our good friends, the Abolition- 

jealous and wholly observant eye: now, fearing lest by | ists, should meet with the desired success, and this 
procrastination he should perhaps lose his chance of | poor, injured, degraded people be happily roused to a 
Miss Gertrude, and anon caring little or nothing for the || sense of the miseries attending their present situation— 
success of his imaginary rival. Yet having lately re- |) which, by-the-bye, as far as I can learn they have never 
turned from a Ceelebs-like excursion, in which he had | | yet fairly discovered ; why thenit is natural to conclude 
proved most lamentably unsuccessful, he once more || that the Colonel’s wife would hardly hesitate when the 
“ seriously inclined” toward the youngest grace of Bad- alternative might be the loss of her life during the pro- 








ger Hall. gress of some sudden insurrection, or at least the burn- 
“ Oh, Mr. Silverman,” cried all three ladies at once, | ing of her house over her head.” 

as their excellent friend entered the parlor: “Oh, Mr. || “Bless me!” exclaimed Miss Gertrude, clasping her 

Silverman, what do you think has happened?” hands with a sudden start, and an expression of the 


“‘ Nothing very serious, I trust. I hope your brother, | countenance marvellously resembling that of joy. ‘“ Do 
the Squire, has met with no untoward accident ?” “you think there is any hope—I mean any fear of such a 
“Oh, we were not thinking of him. I dare say he || catastrophe ?” 

” cried Miss Trebletones. That is not|! ‘It is impossible to say; we hope not. But, my dear 


'Madam, I should suppose that this proposed connection 


is well enough, 
the question at present; but, would you believe it ?— 


the Colonel, our late guest you know?” ‘could not be unpleasing to you, inasmuch as it is highly 
“Yes, Madam.” respectable and advantageous. The Colonel, you say, 
“Has behaved quite unhandsomely towards us !”’ ‘is very rich.” 
“ Can it be possible ?” | “Oh—yes.” 
“ Yes, indeed!” fidgetted Miss Livy. “He has put|| ‘ Why, then, what objection can you have?” 

a great affront upon us.” Miss Barbara was silent, and so were her sisters; 
“‘ To be sure !”’ softly exclaimed Mr. Silverman. they could not, they dared not acknowledge that it was 


“ Nothing less, if you can believe it, than assuring us | hatred and envy which based their whole proceedings, 
with the greatest effrontery, that he means to marry || and guided them in their conduct toward Maria. 

Maria !” Our parson was a man of discernment; he had seen 

“‘ Heaven be praised !” mentally ejaculated the confi- || something of the world, and was capable of forming a 
danté, ‘‘ it is not so bad after all,”—then aloud: “ My || tolerably just estimate of character: he could not help 
dear Madam, we must endeavor to bear up under sor- suspecting the real state of feeling which pervaded the 
rows and disappointments of every sort—and—” breasts of the three Misses Trebletones. 

“ Disappointments !” shrieked Mises Livy. ‘‘Whois|| He rose to take leave. “If the event you have men- 
disappointed, do you suppose ? Neither of us, I promise || tioned should really take place,” he said, “ I presume 
you.” you will be greatly delighted in making occasional visits 

* Disappointed, indeed!” repeated Gertrude with a ||to the South. How charming! Virginia is a fine state. 
disdainful air. ‘A pretty idea you have got in your | The society excellent, and the Colonel lives, I am told, 
head, Mr. Silverman.” Nin princely style. Really, my dear Miss Trebletones, 
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you must endeavor to overlook whatever may have dis- |! drawing-room of a large hotel at one of the fashionable 


pleased you in this matter, on account of the many fa- | 
vorable circumstances connected with it.” 

“‘T do not see how any of its favorable circumstances | 
are to benefit me,” replied the lady. “ But, however, | 
Mr. Silverman, as you advise it, I will try to forgive— | 
that is, I mean—to make the best of the matter.” 

Pleased to have brought the fair complainant to a| 
state of mind so calm and reasonable, Mr. Silverman | 
departed. p 

“‘ Well,” said Miss Trebletones, after a pause of some 
minutes had succeeded the departure of their reverend 
neighbor, ‘this is a pretty affair! a very pretty affair ! 
After all my trouble, and all the pains which I have | 
taken to interest this rich Colonel for you, Gertrude, to | 
think of the prize being carried off by a woman whom | 
I never did—nor ever can endure. I cannot think of it’ 
with any sort of patience—’tis too bad entirely !"’ | 

“Upon my word, Barbara, you are very good !”’ re-| 
sponded Miss Gertrude. “ But you greatly mistake if | 
you think J care any thing about the matter. The Colo-| 
nel is nothing to me—he does not suit me at all. In-| 
deed, I am heartily glad that he did not propose himself 
to me, for he has sensibility, and I should have felt great | 
pain at being obliged to refuse his suit.” 

“Refuse him? Ridiculous!” exclaimed Miss Livy; 
and she plied her knitting-needles with redoubled activ- | 
ity. 

““ Refuse him—yes, to be sure I should have anal 
him. I repeat, he is not the man to my mind—and I 
assure you, Livy, that I shall never marry merely for the | 
sake of changing my name, as many a silly girl has 
done, and then, when too late, sat herself down to re- 
pent for the rest of her life.” | 

“ Goramighty !”” ejaculated Cesar, whe, unobserved | 
and unsuspected, had stood quietly surveying the scene 
through a small crack occasioned by the unclosed door, | 
which communicated with the passage leading to the 
kitchen. “Goramighty'! I wonner what Miss Gatty 
tink of hisself. Refuse my massa! ’Spose she tink he, 
go marry wid she, and leave t’other lady wid de white | 
teeth and de blue eyes ?—refuse my master! I should 
like to hear what she say, for all dat, ’spose he ask her. | 
Refuse my master! Lor-a-gor !” 

Cesar finished his soliloquy with an expression of 
great contempt in his features, and silently retired to his | 
brethren in the kitchen. 

“* After all,”’ said Miss Barbara, “ It is a connection. 
which must reflect credit on the family. That is some | 
comfort, at least.” 


“Yes; and with proper management it may be turned 
to good account,” observed Miss Lavinia. 

“‘ And I dare say,” added Miss Barbara, “ that there | 
is a great deal of society in the part of the country in 
which the Colonel resides. Several extraordinary good 
matches have been made there by girls who lived not 
far from our neighborhood. Yonder comes Maria; 
perhaps it’s as well to pay her some little attention. 
Livy, just step and ask her when she comes in, whether 
she would not like a cup of tea after her walk.” 

* * a” ” 

At the close of a beautiful day in the month of Au- 

gust of the same year in which the incidents above re- 


| watering-places. The attention of a group near one of 
the windows was attracted by the appearance of an 
antiquated family coach, which rolled with sullen and 
somewhat aristocratic dignity to the gateway of the 
building. 

The driver, who, judging from his actions, was a 
favorite and perhaps somewhat indulged domestic, de- 
scended from his box, and with admirable moderation 
proceeded to open the door and let down the steps of 
the carriage. This operation, which gave egress toa 
gentleman past the prime of life, and of a remarkably 
grave and solemn aspect, at the same time set at liberty 
a youth who sprang ftom the steps of the ark-like vehi- 
cle, with something of the agility and lightness with 
which we have seen a hare rush from the temporary 
confinement of a wiry prison. His bright eyes spar- 
kled, and his countenance lighted up with pleasure, 
as he surveyed the objects around him. One bound, 
and he was on the steps of the portico; another, and he 
was at the drawing-room door. 

“Ha! Trebletones! are you here in propria per- 
sona?’’ exclaimed a young man of about the same age 
with himself, hastening to meet him as he spoke, and 
shaking him by the hand in all the ardor of companion- 
ship and good spirits. ‘“ Really this is an unexpected 
pleasure. But who have you brought with you?” he 
added, as drawing the arm of his friend within his 
own, they walked to the window, from whence they 
beheld the grave old gentleman, above mentioned, thus 
unceremoniously deserted by his youthful ally, assisting, 
with all the care which the circumstances required, 
some ladies in descending from the carriage. 

A female of a “ certain age,”’ and blessed with a 

tolerable portion of en bon point, first availed herself 
of the aid of an arm, the elbow of which was rather 
more elevated than is consonant with the received ideas 
of grace. She was followed by two other ladies, both 
of whom were dressed in what they doubtless consi- 
dered the height of the mode; the younger and shorter 
oi the two in particular, was so adorned with feathers 
and a that she might have suggested the idea 
of queen of the Bantam tribe. 
They gained the drawing-room door at the moment 
when a fashionable barouche, drawn by four splendid 
bays, dashing to the door, took the place which was per 
force conceded by the grave looking vehicle which had 
arrived before them. The attention of the party at the 
windows was again drawn by this still later arrival, and 
young Trebletones was in the act of introducing his 
relatives the “ Three Misses Trebletones, of Badger 
Hall,” to some gentlemen of his acquaintance whom he 
had just met with, when the words—‘ Charming, by 
Jove.” ‘‘ A noble looking couple.” “ A bridal party, 
or I'll venture to forfeit five dozon of champaigne !”"— 
saluted their ears from every side. The three ladies 
made their way to the window, fanning themselves 
with conscious dignity. They saw the admired objects 
advancing, of whose retinue they were now delighted 
to form a part. Those objects, the “ observed of all 
observers.” They heard the “ Colonel's fortune,” 
whisperingly referred to. 








lated took place, a gay party was assembled in the 


Pride for a moment got the better of envy and dis- 
content, and minor feelings were merged in the exulta- 





* 





THE VALLEY 





tion with which, when a gentleman eagerly asked— 
“Who is that very lovely woman ?” 
They, as usual, simultaneously replied: 
lady, sir, is owr sister—Mrs. Colonel Armistice.” 
A. E. L. 


: Original. 
VALLEY OF SILENCE. 
BY 


THE 


WILLIAM CUTTER. 


“Jt was a perfect Eden for beauty. 
up on the gale, 
monds in the sun, and a smile of soft light glistened on every 
leaf and blade, as they drank in the life-giving ray. 


strange deep silence reigned over it all. 
unearthly stillness, you could almost hear yourself think.”— 
KATAHDIN, 


Has thy foot ever trod that silent dell ? 

*Tis a place for the voiceless thought to swell 

And the eloquent song to go up unspoken, 

Like the incense of flowers whose urns are broken; 
And the unveiled heart may look in, and see, 

In that deep strange silence, its motions free, 

And learn how the pure in spirit feel 

That unseen Presence to which they kneel. 

No sound goes up from the quivering trees, 

When they spread their arms to the welcome breeze ; 
They wave in the Zephyr—they bow to the blast— 
But they breathe not a word of the power that passed ; 


And their leaves come down on the turf and the stream, | 


With as noiseless a fall as the step of a dream ; 
And the breath that is bending the grass and the flowers, 
Moves o’er them as lightly as evening hours. 


The merry bird lights down on that dell, 

And, hushing his breath, lest his song should swell, 
Sits with folded wing in the balmy shade, 

Like a musical thought in the soul unsaid. 

And they of strong pinion and loftier flight, 

Pass over that valley, like clouds in the night— 
They move not a wing in that solemn sky, 

But sail ina reverent silence by. 

The deer, in his flight has passed that way, 

And felt the deep spell’s mysterious sway— 

He hears not the rush of the path he cleaves? 

Nor his bounding step on the trampled leaves. 

The hare goes up on that sunny hill, 

And the footsteps of morning are not more still, 
And the wild, and the fierce, and the mighty are there, 
Unheard in the hush of that slumbering air. 


The stream rolls down in that valley serene, 
Content in its beautiful flow to be seen, 

And its fresh flowery banks, and its pebbly bed 
Were never yet told of its fountain head; 

And it still rushes on—but they ask not why, 
With its smile of light, it is hurrying by; 

Still, gliding, or leaping, unwhispered, unsung, 
Like the flow of bright fancies, it flashes along. 
The wind sweeps by, aml the leaves are stirred, 
But never a whisper or 7 is heard ; 

And when its strong rush iaid low the oak, 

Not a murmur the eloquent stillness broke, 

And the gay young echdes—those mockers that lie 
In the dark mountain-sides—make no reply, 

But, hushed in their caves, they are listening still 
For the songs of that valley to burst o'er the hill. 


OF SILENCE. 


it 
——————— 





|| I love society; I am o’erblest to hear 
| The mingling voices of a world; mine ear 


“ That Drinks in their music with a spiritual taste ; 


) I love companionship on life’s dark waste, 

| And could not live unheard ; yet that still vale— 
| It had no fearful mystery in its tale ; 

| Its hush was grand, not awful, as if there 

| The voice of nature were a breathing prayer. 


"Twas like a holy temple, where the pure 


The scent of flowers came | Might blend in their heart-worship, and be sure 
the swift stream sparkled like a flow of dia- | 


| No sound of earth could come—a soul kept still, 


Its signi- | In faith’s unanswering meekness, for heaven’s will, 
ficant loveliness was eloquent to the eye and the heart—but a 


So perfect was the | 


Its eloquent thoughts sent upward and abroad, 


| But all its deep hushed voices kept for God! 
| = 


WOMAN. 





| How noble—how lofty, and full of most important 

| duties is the sphere of the gentle sex. Is there not 
| magic in the eloquent name of sister? There is a duty, 
to bind more closely around the heart by unceasing love 
and watchfulness, the sweetest of all ties. Unnatural 
must be the heart, that can look upon the pure and guile- 


less, united by such a tic, treading life’s new paths, and 
not feel the deep beauty of this Heaven-born blessing. 
How important to cultivate in youth the dispositions 
and affections, to watch the first glimmerings of a repi- 
ning, an ungentle spirit, to repress an ungracious word, 


_ and to endeavor to pursue, steadily and without reproach, 
| the straight and narrow path leading to happiness, and 
to the immortal strains of everlasting joy in the choirs 
| of the pure of Heaven. 

|| To woman is entrusted the high privilege of guiding 
| the infant spirit from its first wakening. If then the 
gentle affection of a sister has found in her bosom no 
} answering sentiment, and the bright period of youth 
| has been past idly by, howcan the fond hopes of a father 
_be realized, who would see the unshackled mind of the 
innocent committed to his charge, beaming with the 
reflection of ail that is noble and beautiful. 

The young spirit draws from the eye guiding its dawn- 
ing powers, the coloring of its future destiny. Upon a 
mother’s breast, from the fount of her tenderness, its 
first thought of beauty springs. If sorrow cloud the 
brow of the mother, the tiny lip is convulsed, and the 
‘grieved spirit appears to participate in the unknown 


cause, which shuts from its gaze the light of its parents’ 
smile. If such be the case, how ought that mind to be 
disciplined, having no immortal spirit to lead aright 
through the uncertain paths of the world’s allurements 
‘and deceits ? 


_ Upon woman depends the destiny of the nation! for 
she is rearing up senators and statesmen. Let her then 
strive for the meed of virtuous praise. Truly a woman 
‘in her purity is a “ pearl of price,” but in her degrada- 
tion, to be shunned as to avoid infection. Let then the 
preparation for the high duties of woman in youth, be 
_ guided by christian hope and lofty aspirations. Let each 
moment of the precious period be devoted to acts of 
virtuous emulation, and let those “rose buds in the 
| wreath of our country’s hope,” as Mrs. Sigourney beau- 
| tifully describes the young females of our own country 
be distinguished above all other nations, for virtue and 
‘modesty, for cultivated minds, and gentle manners. 
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| been at the metropolis, and seen the city in all its beau- 


| 

LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. \ ties and in all its deformities, in its gaiety and its 
} gloom,—why then, read no further, turn to some other 
page and some other subject, for you know in advance 
| all, and more than | shall say; and I have no time, and 
| if I had the time, no power, to study what somebody 
| calls the two most engaging faculties of the man—*“ the 
| pow er to make new things familiar and familiar things 
“ A chiel’s amang ye takin notes, _new.” But if, reader, you have been no sojourner 
An’ faith he'll print it.” '| here, listen to me for a moment or two, and ina plain 
I am, you see, as good as my word, and were all your) way, and afew words, I will give a stranger’s thoughts, 

correspondents as good as theirs, I doubt not your con- || after a two years’ residence in the city. 


BY ERASTUS BROOKS. 

WaAsHINGTON, JAN. 1838, 

Washington Society,—the North and the South,— 
Fashions at the Metropolis,—the Levee, &-c. 





‘The City of Magnificent Distances,” and “ the City 
Companion extend monthly to the bulk of a Polyglott | | of Sinckney Coachmen,” is the first and last, the most 
But remember the very sage advice of a very | | expressive and most explicit guide book of the city. A 
wise man given thus poetically and thus emphatically, | citizen of the moon, who had never heard of this lower 
| world of ours, were he to be tumbled headlong from his 
| birth-place, as Jupiter tumbled Vulcan from Olym- 
| pus, on his nine days’ journey—would need no other 
| description than “the City of Magnificent Distances,” 
Never, never, never! ask a second visit from an uns and ‘‘the City of Hackney Coaches,” to serve as a 
welcome visitor; never a line from one whose “ room is | ' guide board to the city of W ashington. If Diana were 
better than his company.” But no more apologies. | to send one of her “ four-feet-high, winged subjects,” 
You ask me for my morning and evening meditations | 80 admirably described in the last official dispatch from 
upon the new year, and I have sat down in my sanctum, | the kingdoms of the moon, upon a pilgrimage here, and 
upon this, the New-Year’s Eve, with “bell, book and | thus designate the sought-for city, the answer would go 
candle,” pen, ink and paper, to give you my promised | back, if Washington was the first landing place, “I am 
page or two, of lucubrations. My theme you have above, || | yond ” “Tam here!’ “ There is,” as my Uncle Toby 
and since you ask for such as I have, such I give unto || says, “no mistaking such a destination.” 
dics. | The scenery in and about Washington, save here and 
Reaver, have you ever been at the Capital of, there some fairy spot, is not very remarkable for its beau- 
the United States—at Washington City—that singu-|/ ty. The Dome of the Capitol, two hundred and forty 
lar melange of mortar and bricks, green fields and | feet above the water’s level, affords the best view of the 
furrowed land—situated politically mid-way between the | | city and the surrounding country. The Potomac, a 
two hemispheres—Northern and Southern—of our Henan beautiful river, interesting in history and in song, upon 
rican world—that half town, half country, half Southern, the banks of which rest the revered remains of the 
half Northern, nondescript city of Washington? Have | Father of our country, the cities of Georgetown and 
you been there, at the Carnival and in the quiet of the peti the church dome and spire, the public 
year—in winter and in summer—in spring-time and in || buildings, all that is worth gazing upon near at hand and 
autumn—in the blossoming of the bud and in the ripen- | for miles and miles in the distance, appear conspicuous- 
ing of the fruit? Have you been there of a May-day, | ly and to advantage. Upon a summer’s morning when 
when, thicker than the locusts of Egypt, swarms of | the sun is bright, the sky clear, the fields and forests 
May-flies, seen here and about here, and no where else, | green, fruit trees in blossom and flowers in bloom, the 
have flown over you, and round about you; like pillars | '| scene is, as such a scene every where is, charming and 
of thick clouds, almost obscuring the sun and the light | beautiful. But still I have seen from the banks of the 
of day? To a nervous man, the plagues of Pharaoh| Hudson, from the mountains, hills and rivers of New- 
were no less of an abomination, and many a lesson of | England and in Virginia, a hundred views far more 
patience, forbearance and endurance have I taken from | beautiful and imposing. The great height and great 
these periodical persecutors. Have you been there of | distance, over which the eye punt from the Capitol, 
a winter's day, when old Boreas has blown, howled and | “lends an enchantment to the view,” and gives a splen- 
blustered, like some angry deity, frowning upon the | dor to the scene, which, seen from any other point, would 
city and threatening to throw all around into chaos and | be no ways remarkable. 
ruin? In brief, dear reader, have you been there in Here I speak of position only, not of AssociaTION. 
sunshine and in shade, when Congress was in session, | Often as I have wandered over the public grounds and 
and when it was not—when the President threw wide | through the streets of the Capital—as I have visited the 
open the doors of his Patrician Palace, for the admission | | different Departments of our Government, her archives, 
of the Plebeian multitude—Whig, Democrat, Conserve-| her compacts and law-treaties, bearing the autographs 
tive, Loco-Foco—and all, from the Prime Ministers of || of Napoleon, of the Czar of the Russias, of Mettenrich, 
the country, and the Ambassadors from abroad, down || and of all the emperors and kings of the Eastern and Eu- 
to the beggar-boy of the avenue, who sues at the feet of || ropean world—as I have examined with my own eye, as 


‘ eet 

tributors would number half a legion, and the Ladies’ | 
| 

Lexicon. 


nearly two centuries ago. 


“ Out of mere compliment, 
Never ask what you do not want; 
For the sake of seeming clever, 
Never beg a friendly favor.” 


the passing crowd for his daily bread—or there, when 
members of the Cabinet, Foreign Ministers, Secretaries 
and citizens gave their round of soirées to the few and 


though they were things of life, some relic, preserved as 
a token of our early struggles—as, in our National Bury- 
ing Place I have walked among the tombs, enclosing 





the many? If thus, at all seasons of the year, you have | 


the dust and ashes of some of our hallowed men, who 
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distinguished themselves in the council and the camp || 
for liberty—as I have laid my hands almost with reve- | 
rential awe upon the original Dectaration or INDE- | 
PENDENCE, bearing, as written by themselves in council, | 
the names of WasuHinetTon, FrRaNKLIN, Hancock, and | 
all that brilliant galaxy of names, each of them “a) 
bright particular star,” that gave light and glory to | 
this orb on which we live—as I have thought that all of | 
that august band have left this lower world, for that | 
*¢ bourne from whence no traveller returns,’’—that while | 
“the Thirteen Colonies’’ of three millions, spread over | 
a wild, unexplored and unprotected waste, have, in the 


| 


brief space of sixty years, grown up to a strong, magni- 
ficent and powerful nation of six times three millions— 
often amid such wanderings, such scenes and such re- 
flections, my heart has swelled with rapture and thanks- 
giving, that from this little nothing we have become a 
great and mighty Republic, exalted among the proudest | 
nations of the earth, and destined, as in God I trust we 
are, to become still greater and still more exalted. 
Under the influence of such associations, overpowering 
in themselves, which no man can imagine unless he has 


| 
| 


participated in them, I have been ready to echo solemnly 


the thought of another, that the man was indeed to be 
pitied, whose piety was not increased when standing 
amid the scenes of Jerusalem, and in whose bosom a 
new feeling of patriotism was not kindled up, when 
walking over the plains of Marathon. 

In Washington, more than in any other city in the 
United States, an American feels a truth mentioned by 








all bound, like a fraternity of brothers, in “a Union one 
and indivisible.” Could any national picture be more 
beautiful, more regular, more harmonious, more like 
the sun above us, standing as the centre of the universe, 
and around which, as the great centre of attraction, 
revolves planet after planet, orb after orb, state after 
state and man after man? The same union, precision 
and order of motion that distinguish the world that 
God made, distinguish the laws of motion and sym- 
metry of the states of this Union, drawn together as 
they arc, and attracted to each other and receiving light 
and heat, law and government from some great centre- 
system that controls them all. Such a place as this, 
therefore, [ can look up to with no irreverent emotion, but 
as the Romans did to the Roman Capitol. The Capi- 
tolium upon the Tarpeian Rock of old Rome, was dear 
to a whole empire, as the scene of a thousand historical 


events. For the same reason the American Capitol 


| should be sacred to an American, not to worship as men 


_of old worshipped their priests and their temples, but to 
be held sacred as our temples of Liberty, of Reason, of 
Government and of Law. 

The Society or WasuincTon forms a part of my 
text, and the part which I would here make the subject 
of a brief comment. Of itself, independent of the 
crowds who periodically swarm here from almost every 

high-way and bye-way in the land, it is like the good 
society of the most prominent cities of our country. 
The only distinction is one created rather frem the mid- 
way position of the city between the North and the 








an English writer, that in a city there is such a diffe. | South, than from any thing local or peculiar in itself. 
rence between the pursuits of men, ‘‘that one part of | This mid-way position gives Washington and the Dis- 
the inhabitants lives to little purpose than to wonder at | trict of Columbia a character of its own. The people, 
the rest. Some have hopes and fears, wishes and aver- | either for the sake of argument or out of pure principle, 
sions, which never enter into the thoughts of others; | jocosely, or in down-right earnest, enlist at pleasure 
and inquiry is laboriously exerted, to give that which | under the flag of either section of the country. Belong- 
those who possess it are ready to throw away.”’ Curi-| ing properly to neither, they claim the privilege of be- 
osity und association both find material here that can longing to all, and therefore, to commend all, defend 
be found no where else—the name the city bears, | all and abuse all whenever, wherever and however occa- 
WASHINGTON, its residences, numbering the mansions | sion may offer. Again, this location between the North 
of Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, Madison, Mon-| and the South has caused a happy union of the two 
roe, Jackson and the present Chief Magistrate of the | societies, which “like kindred drops have mingled into 
Union—its history, as the place where wars have been | one.” Southern vivacity and Southern chivalry are blend- 
declared and where peace has been made, where are | ed with Northern industry and Northern intellect. ‘che 
heard the deliberations of the Counsellors of the nation, | majority of the white population, including the officers 
and where are ratified all negociations between us and | of government, are from the north of the Potomac, 
those with whom we live upon terms of amity and good | and chiefly from the New-England States. 
will. _ The New-England population have brought with 
Here, too, is the great political radius of the Repub- } them, either the fruits of the glorious Free School disci- 
lic, where meet the legislative wisdom and strength of | pline and education of the North, or an education ac- 
the confederacy—where are periodically assembled the | quired by the women from the North at her chosen 
great men who represent our national circle. In the | boarding-schools, or by the men of the North at some of 
same chamber and among the same men are embodied | her distinguished Northern Universities. The bold, 
the guardians of the law and the representatives of the || nervous, uncomplaining, unflinching character which 
people. States and Territories, literally nearly two | distinguishes a Northern man wherever he goes, whether 
thousand miles apart, are brought as it were together | amid the gaieties of the court or the solemnities of the 
and placed side by side. Maine sits in council with | church—as the Asiatic or African Missionary of the 
Louisiana—Missouri with New-York—New-Orleans on Cross, or as the traveller led on by curiosity, seeking 
the south-west with Eastport on the north-east—Niaga- | out the wonders and curiosities of the world—in either 
ra on the North with St. Augustine on the South—the | zone, whenever you find him, you find a man Ledyard- 
extreme South extending almost to the Tropic of Can-| like, over whom the desire of seeing what is new or 
cer, with the extreme northern lakes—the Far West || unknown has a power of attraction, such as will draw 
with the farthest East—all, all through their represen- him from country to country and from city to city, like 
tatives are brought together hand to band, eye to eye, || the Star in the East, which led the magi of old to the 
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|have been fought, and perhaps the French Emperor 


| have been the victor. 


place and the spot they sought for. Here in Washing- 
ton, daily do I see, in all the walks of society, this pe- 
culiar trait of character, which every where distinguish- || 
es your Northern from your Southern man. I see it, | Atlantic to illustrate either American character, or 
however, blended with, and burnished, ornamented and || Washington society. My illustration, however, as I be- 
improved by southern wit, southern frankness, southern | lieve, is to the purpose. The Southern man is like the 


cheerfulness and southern warmth of feeling. ‘|| Austrian, the Italian and the Frenchman. His climate 
and his home is measureably like that of Vienna, Italy 


; ; ; and Paris. He has their vivacity and wit—their love 

where I am and discuss the relative merits of character || f pl atin Mae 
belonging to the two secti € country—for here. as/ of pleasure—their frankness—openness of heart and 
ging ee. Seley. ’ “kindness of disposition—not altogether their volatile 


ow v so extensive-|| ,. aad : é 
_ here else, have I seen the two classes so € i . || dispositions, but their love of rational pleasure and 
ly mingled into one by marriage—school-companionship | 


‘] ee 1 Gd friendshi 1 rational enjoyment—their love of cheerfulness—their 
—dai shi - . ‘ 
muy associates, mutual commdence, iriendsnip, ree | suavity of manners—their fondness for the gay, the 


. - | 

pect, love, esteem, and all those interchanges between | bright, the beautiful and the glorious. 
man and man and heart and heart which must precede || : . 

: , ; _ |, A Northern man is more of a John Bull’s or a Scotch- 
a right judgment of two classes of men so different in ] ; : : oe 
their habits. thei . ee tl I a man’s make of mind—and in his temperament more of a 

eir . ae | a ; “— : 
oF Rabste, Chel society and thei educgtion stand || Norwegian, Russian or Swiss. His thoughts are rather 


w upon —i i re in reali- A - 
now upon neutral ground—in feeling as well as in reali | of the morrow than of the day that is. The days of his 


ty—and throwing all my northern predilections and youth and his manhood he passes in preparation for old 
prejudices aside and with the faults of both painted || age. He seeks riches not as a miser does to gaze u 
face to face as in a mirror before me, I should be puz- || ¢ — 


. : || and count and hoard away, but to make his home com- 
zled to know from which tu choose were I choosing a || fortable and his friends happy. If he be a true hus- 


wife—a home—a friend—new associations, or a new | . . on 
’ | bandman of the North, Shakspeare in his Shepherd’s 


country. Were I a general, in a field of battle, my | Philosophy has written his character better than I can 


body-guard f f artill infi ll ect ; “eg pe 
y-guard, my force of artillery and infantry, a my || write it for him: ‘ See,’ said he, “I am a true labo- 


foot-soldiers should be frem the North; of northern | cies Reema Retut cemaied:® : 
temperaments and of northern discipline—trained amid I ‘ toa Seager ene caiene< 
pe : P 1¢ || hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s 
the rough-hills and barren heaths of the north—accus- || good, content with my home; and the F 
tomed, in seed time and in harvest, in winter and in| oe y ; ee 
‘ be the till f thei ; er | pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck!’ Be 
summer, to the tillers of their own soll—their Own |! 1. of what vocation he may and a true representative of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—to labor under 


1} 
a summer’s sun from the day-dawn to the evening’s twi- || 





Pardon this digression, for I meant not to cross the 


It is no part of my subject, or I should like to stop ! 


|| the North, the same honest, independent, cheerful, care- 
|| for-nothing, mind-your-own-business feeling of self-con- 
light, or amid the bleakest winds and deepest snows tent and good will to others will enter into each of his 
of winter to fell the distant forest for their fuel—to gath- | thoughts and all his actions. 

er their grains into their own garners, to bear the pro- 
ductions of their own farms and the labors of their own | 


hands a hundred miles from the interior to some seaport, || . 
: . h P 413 But '|character and Northern character, you must make a 
efor somecommodities. But were||_.)_ . ; ’ 
my. Nether rag wae " a ° " || pilgrimage to both sections of country—to the extreme 
0 s shooters, my riflemen, my) 
ae San eee Be J » ™Y\\ North and the extremest South. You must visit the 


rs eonnaas ofl my betty > rego a ee - cottager in his cottage of the North and the negro in his 

ce rot adn pail an rr meee M ae " aes oe hut upon his master’s plantation. Northern farms and 
like the - en rt et ete vo place |! farm-houses, Southern dwellings and plantations—the 
almost with the velocity of the whirlwind. Personal 


al , public free schools and universities of the two sections 
bravery—an indifference to danger, . re, | of | of country must be studied and known. Go, therefore, to 
dispositions, a kind of “devil-take-the-hindmost” feel- the land of the olive and the o —see h ra h 
ing, characterizes the Southern man. He goes with his eee 


leader, even though his leader bid him overleap the ma A ote a « aaa sugar, grow- 
precipice. In battle your Southern man is like the r y arm suns of the South. Be- 


hold there, i ; 
French and Austrian soldier; your Northern man more old there, the productions of her soil, sown and reaped 


b > 

like the Scotch and English. The true yankee, if well 9 eo . “ae slaves. ; ered of Southern hos- 
trained, with a wonderful coldness of manner, and in- 1 eh oh oe y age o and even gladly—and 
different to danger, would fire his gun without flinching) | a. have Mi noel = hen under which 
and while in the act would whistle his favorite “ Yankee anh “0 paige: nt a ay end pape 4 

; : e J -bound coasts o orth, 
Doodle,” not to keep his courage up, or with any lack and there hear in every city and in every village “th 
of feeling for thé slaughter around him, but because his — Se 


link of ing ri _— 
commander had told him that there was no choice be- pe ote . ~ ae athe 
tween death and fleeing, and therefore he must make usy hum of industry—the 


b] . . . . 
the best of his lot. Napoleon at Waterloo needed but ae bes Pe ee ones — Ox 
a handful of such men to have turned the tide of battle life—the a ‘ ne comet ‘ll old there, the village 
in his favor. The Scotch Greys and Highland regi- ir e village dance and the vil- 


: . lage party, and contrast all this with the elegant socie 
ments who stood their ground like so many targets, per- of Boston, Portland, Salem or even the far-off cit 4 
formed miracles at Waterloo, and had they belonged to a 


Bangor, which sprang from a vill ith a thousand 
age with a 
apoleon, instead of Wellington, a harder battle would | | 1. of inhabitants, into a full-grown city of thousands 





A paragraph more, and I shall have done. If you 
would truly understand and appreciate Southern 
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almost as quickly as Minerva came from the brain of || anxious clergyman for suspecting for a moment that any 


Jupiter. 


Thus 1s the South and thus 1s the North. Washing- | 
ton society takes the middle-ground of the two, and | 


avoids the extremes of both. Medio tutissimus seems 


to be the standard of fashion. The people—men, | 


women and children—all, I believe, unlike the people 
of any other place I have seen, in matters of dress—do 


as they choose—careless of criticism and fearless of the | 
consequences. The fashion seems to be to follow one’s | 


good taste rather than the fashions of the day. A wo- 
man walks upon either side of the street—fast or slow, 
with her arm attached to a gentleman’s or not—with a 
parasol over her head or not—with balloon sleeves or 


small sleeves—a vig bonnet or a small one—with or | 
without a feather in her hat—thus going and thus coming 


at pleasure with no one to say—‘*‘ Why do ye so?” 
Such independence in a city like this with almost 


twenty thousand inhabitants—the capital of the country, | 


filled half the year with two or three thousand strangers 


—deserves more than a passing note of commendation. 
} | 


Remember Washington, therefore, and spare her socie- 


ty from your criticisms whenever you hold the mirror of | 


fashion up to nature. 


Much as I have said, much that I intended to say I | 


have left unsaid. ‘ Washington during the Session,” 
and “‘ Washington Levees,” of which I intended to give 


circumstances could arise under which his love would 
not be a sufficient protection for his wife’s happiness. 

At this time the Dowager Marchioness Claronford 
resided with her two daughters under the same roof 
with the Marquis. The sisters were delighted with 
their young rustic fiancée, but the Dowager, a proud 
_ imperious woman, remonstrated with her son upon the 
impropriety of his attachment and laid) her commands 
upon him to forego his intention of bringing disgrace, 
as she said, upon the family. The Marquis listened 
with attention to the maternal admonition, but his reso- 
lution was unshaken, and to the mortification of the 
Dowager, Ada Waverly became the Marchioness of 
Claronford. 

The honey-moon was passed at a beautiful country- 


seat belonging to the Marquis, and afterwards the scene 
was enlivened by the presence of the two sisters of the 
Marquis. They were lively girls, and were pleased 
with the artlessness and simplicity of the manners and 
behavior of their new relative. It was bright summer 
time, and Ada, who had been bred among trees and 
flowers, delighted in accompanying her young friends 


| . 
_ through copse and meadow, o’er sunny plain and sha- 


dowy nook, and naming and describing the various flow- 
ers which studded the lanes and fields. None were 
more happy than this interesting family, while they 














you a hastily drawn outline, I must leave undrawn— remained in their retirement from the gay world, and 
at least forthe present. And so—Adieu. happy would it have been for Lord Claronford, and for 
: | all, had they never quittedit. But the gay season arri- 

THE MARCHIONESS; ved, and they left their abode of happiness: Ada cast- 


_ ing many a longing lingering look behind upon her child- 
OR, THE TRIALS AND THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


hood’s home. 


| The Dowager Marchioness kept herself aloof from 
“T stood upon a pleasant hill, 


| 
| 
Which overlooked the home her son’s wife, whom she would neither condescend to 
Lonce called mine—before I learned visit, nor to receive at her own house. She was desi- 
From my sweet vale to roam, 
I felt like one who had returned | rous, however, of her son’s company, and took an op- 
OF cpa poe one Se bt | portunity of informing him, that although her doors 
He has no cause to weep.” —KENNEDY. _ were closed against his /ady, her arms were still open to 
| receive him. 

Tue friends of the young Marquis of Claronford had | Soon after their return to London, the simplicity and 
been for a long time unable todiscover the cause of his | artlessness of Ada’s manner became talked of in the 
strange partiality for a little dull village in the north of | circles which the family frequented; and some of the 
England, which presented no natural attractions, and | would-be wits, and all the coxcombs, were severe upon 
was peopled by a race of beings who, if ignorance be _the rustic beauty. The Dowager Marchioness encour- 
bliss, were certainly the most blest of the human race. | aged their sallies, and her daughters eventually began to 


The truth, however, came out at length; the Marquis | see the force of them, and their affections were gradual- 


loved the daughter of the poor curate of that little vil- | ly alienated. 
lage, and having no parents’ frowns to fear, and careless || Ada, who was conscious of her own moral integrity, 
of what the world might say, he had determined to | did not perceive the artifices which the Dowager Mar- 
make the curate’s daughter his wife. | chioness was practising to ruin her happiness, and de- 

| ° . 

“ Throughout creation he but knew _prive her of the society of the husband of her heart’s 
Two separate world’s, the one that sweet love. But the Dowager, whose pride was hurt by the 
Beloved and consecrated spot - 7 . ‘ 
Where Ada was—the other introduction of the curate’s daughter into her family, 
All that dull wide waste where she was not.” exerted her ingenuity to produce disaffection and a 
When the friends of the young Marquis became ac- | separation. Meanwhile, the unsophisticated innocence 
quainted with the state of his affection, they endeavored | of Ada won her the esteem and friendship of the wise 
by all the means in their power to lure him from his re- | and good ; and as the rusticity of her manners wore off 
treat, and dissuade him from his marriage project, but | in the atmosphere of fashion, she became ane of the 
the lover was firm; and, also, when the parent of the | brightest and most attractive ornaments of fashion’s 
favored object explained to him the probability of much | world. But the Dowager was determined upon bring- 
embarrassment and unpleasantness arising from the ing about a separation, and every little folly of the 
difference in the respective situations of his child and |young Marchioness was exaggerated to the Marquis, 
the Marquis, the enraptured lover gently rebuked the |) who listened too attentively to the representations of his 
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proud-spirited parent, and though he defended his lady, | 


still he felt the force of what the Dowager said, and 
never troubled himself to inquire whether or not her 
“‘ facts” were true. 

The Marquis was, indeed, a simple, indifferent kind 
of man, who had been brought up in happy indolence, | 
and accustomed to have all his wishes gratified by the | 
most indulgent of parents. Being the only son, he was | 
a spoiled child, and though naturally amiable and well-j 
disposed, he was too easily to be led by those who had | 


administered to his early pleasures. The Dowager had, | 


indeed, perfect command over him. 

The Marquis, who had always aceompanied Ada in 
her pleasures, gradually became neglectful, seldom at- 
tended her to parties, and eventually remained at home, 
or elsewhere, whenever the Marchioness went out. 


There are always butterflies in fashionable society, 


eager to flutter round a lovely woman, and to take every ) 
advantage of a husband’s neglect ; and many such hov- 
ered round the young Murchioness, who, having no idea | 
that they could have an ill-meaning, sanctioned, rather | 
than discouraged their attentions. ‘The Dowager Mar-| 


chioness, intent upon her darling object of ruining Ada| 


in her husband’s good opinion, constantly inquired of 


her spies (for there are amateur spies as well as paid | 


ones, women and men too, who delight in human mise- | 
ry, and are never so happy as when they are assisting) 
to plunge a fellow-creature into distress and wretched- | | 
ness, and who undertake the task of espoinage volunta- | 
rily for this reason) the character of the young Merch-| 
ioness’ conduct, and who her companions were. For 
some time nothing occurred which the malevolent Dow- | 
ager could turn to the advantage of her bad purposes, | | 
but at length, a French Count, who had made himself, 
notorious by his adventures, attached himself to Ada, | 
one evening, and by the agreeableness of his rane, 
and the sprightliness of his wit, engaged the attention 
of the artless and sympathetic Marchioness. Her car- 
riage not being at hand when she was desirous of re- 
tiring, the Count proffered the services of his, which 
Ada, being dissatisfied with the general company, and 
anxious to quit it, accepted. On the following evening | 
the Count and Ada again met, and the former nd, 
vored to win the affections of the lovely Marchioness by 
all the means in his power, exerting all the artifices| 
which he had found to be successful on other occasions 
of the kind, but the only impression he made upon Ada’s 
heart was that of friendship and esteem. 

“¢ What a delightful man is the Count de Roncelles !”” 
said Lady Margaret Marsh, addressing the Marchio- 
ness of Claronford. ‘ Did you ever know a man with 
a more lively wit—more engaging manners !”” 

“ He is indeed a very agreeable man,” replied Ada. 

“‘No wonder that one-half the female part of the 
town is running after him. He has heaps of hearts at 
his feet.” 

‘« Indeed !” was the simple reply of the Marchioness. 

“Indeed !” echoed Lady Margaret. “As if your 
little pit-a-patting heart did not acknowledge his fasci- 
nations. My dear Marchioness, do you not perceive 
that the Count is remarkably attentive to you? Are 
you not aware that you are envied by all the women in 


the room 7” 








| pleased to find herself in an envied position, and not 
giving herself the trouble to reflect upon the nature of 
|| 2t. 
| Ada was a woman of strong feeling, but of limited 
| education and knowledge of the world. Her vanity was 
| gratified by the observation of Lady Margaret, whose 
‘character she did not understand, and she ascribed to 
| jealousy what was in fact a bold attempt to discover the 
| inclinations of the lovely victim. Lady Margaret was 
one of those spies we have spoken of. A malicious 
woman, who having arrived at her fiftieth year, without 
| having had any marriage offer, delighted in witnessing 
the unhappiness of others. 

“Don’t you think the Count a man to be beloved ?”’ 
asked this malicious woman. 

“ Beloved ?” said Ada. ‘“ Love is a strong: but— 


And at that moment the Count himself joined them ; 
he had come to claim the promised hand of the March- 
ioness for the galopade. 

Six weeks passed, and the Count had contrived to be 
present with Ada at almost all the parties she had at- 
tended. In her own mind, she ascribed his attentions 
te that mere gallantry for which his countrymen are 
distinguished, and being conscious of her own rectitude 
of principle, she cared not, indeed she thought not of 
what other people might think of his attentions. 

The Dowager Marchioness, however, was not an un- 
observing spectator of these circumstances, nor had the 
Marquis been ignorant of them. Hie young and guile- 
less wife had been represented to him in the darkest 
colors; she had been pictured as flighty, imprudent and 
fickle, as regardless of her husband’s reputation, and of 
her own. Claronford would not believe these represen- 
tations to be true, and although the Dowager Marchio- 


| yes—lI do think him to be a man to be beloved.” 
| 











|| ness endeavored to convince him, he remained resolute- 


ly opposed to her opinions. The Dowager wished him 
to attend some of the parties frequented by Ada and 
the Couat, but Claronford had a motive for denying the 
request of his mother; his own heart had been caught 
in the chains of a cold coquettish beauty, who had that 
season made her dedi? in the circles of fashion, and 
whose delight it was to see captives at her feet ; whether 
married or single she cared not. 

Miss Marchmont was the only child of a wealthy 





|| West Indian, and had arrived in England upon a visit 


to her aunt, the lady of a baronet of retired habits, 
though residing in the vicinity of Grosvenor Square. 
Her aunt merely introduced her, and then permitted her 
to run wild in scenes where the old lady herself took no 
delight. Miss Marchmont was extremely beautiful ; 
her figure was symmetry itself, and her face was perfec- 
tion. It was impossible that any man could look upon 
her without emotion. Beautiful was she; but she was 
the mere marble personation, and embodyment of beau- 
ty. She was without a heart. She delighted in con- 
quests. She cared nothing for love: all that she cared 
for, was, to see lovers at her feet. She lost immense 
sums at cards, and her losses were immediately supplied 
by Lord Claronford ; for although Miss Marchmont had 
numerous lovers, the Marquis was the only one who 
could furnish the means for supporting her extravagance. 
And Claronford was so generous that the proud beauty 














“Indeed !~I was not aware of it,” replied Ada half | 
23 


preferred him to the rest, and while the Marquis wae 











delighted, basking in the smiles of the beauty, she was 
pleased to find herself beloved by so generous a man. 
Things were in this state when the Dowager March- 


ioness, believing that there would be little difficulty in| 


bringing about a separation between her son and his 
gentle wife, disclosed to him the attentions that were 


paid to Ada by the Count Roncelles, and urged him to | 


take some steps in the matter. But Claronford, slow 


to believe that his wife could forget her duty, treated | 
1 quis, and so—and so—”’ 


the Dowager’s representations lightly. 
“My dear Marchioness,” 
lively creature, but innocent as the wildest bird that 


he said, “ Ada is a wild 
’ 


wings its flight in the air. 
amusements? Why should [ transform the marriage 
ring into the chain of slavery? No, no, my dear Mar- 
chioness, I cannot believe that Ada encourages these || 


popinjays, and I will not, by any act of mine, give her | 


reason to believe that I suspect her of unfaithfulness— 
even in thought.” 

The Dowager was foiled, for the Marquis would not 
hear another word upon the subject then, and shortly 
afterwards he left the Dowager to fulfil an engagement | 


at his club. The continual droppings of water will | 


wear away marble, and continued poison poured upon | 
the heart of the Marquis, made the desired impression | 


there. The Marquis imagined that he perceived a cool- 


ness on the part of his lady towards him, and he then | 


resolved upon playing the spy upon the conduct of his 
wife. 

Before he could put his resolution into practice, the | 
discovery was made of the Marquis’ attachment to Miss 
Marchmont. Ada had engaged to accompany a friend 


of hers, Lady Marlwood, and a party to the opera. 


The first act had just concluded, when all eyes were || 
turned towards a box in which a gorgeously attired lady | 


of surpassing beauty had entered. ‘‘ Whois that lady?” 
inquired the Countess of Marlwood of Sir Frederick 
Philcoulisse, a saloon-lounger and purveyor of small- 


talk, and gossip to half the coteries of ton. 


“ That haughty-looking beauty,” lisped Sir Frederick, | 


“ig the sole daughter of the house and heart of a West 
India planter, rich as Croesus. 
have not seen her before ?” 

‘No, indeed,” replied Lady Mariwood. 

“Why,” continued Philcoulisse, “ she is the talk of 
thetown. All the beaux are dying for love of her, and 
ail the belles dying with envy. 
ture: man-killing is her delight. She darts arrows 
from her eyes, and looks complacently at the destruc- 
But it is thought that the 
proud beauty is caught at last.” 


tion she deals around her. 


“ Ah! indeed !” said Lady Marlwood, “ and who has | 


effected the conquest ?” 


“Why, my dear lady, that is rather a delicate point 


te touch upon. A lady’s reputation is not to be attack- 
ed upon light grounds; bit, between ourselves, in confi- | 
dence, and, as I know it will go no further-——would you | 
believe it !—the victor is already married !” 

“Oh, the monster !”’ ejaculated Lady Marlwood. 

“ Positively so!’ rejoined Sir Frederick. “ His 
Lordship has made me his confidante. I have carried | 
letters between the parties! I have been the bearer of | 
the presents ! 


| - ~ - —__—_---- —- -_—— 


| Lordship to be the most delightful creature in the 
|| world !” 


Why should I restrict her | 


Is it possible that you 


She’s a terrible crea- | 


I have seen the beauty look with delight | | 
w#pon the gems and other precious gifts, and declare his |) ly you are not so merciless as to wish to sereen your 
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| “Fie, Sir Frederick,” said Lady Marlwood, “is it 


| possible that you are guilty of such behavior. You say 
that the lover is already married. What must be the 

feelings of his wife?” 

“Very good, my lady, the wife has feelings, no doubt; 

but then, you see, we keep her quite in the dark; and, 

besides, I am under some little obligation to the Mar- 


“ And so,” said Lady Marlwood, “‘ you can meet that 
injured wife with the face of friendship, all the while 
| you are encouraging the husband in his infidelity !”’ 


| “‘No, no; pos; you are very much in the wrong. I 


| never met the wife with a face of friendship, nor with 
any other face; I never saw her in my life! My Lord 
and I got acquainted at our club, and—and—and—that 
is all.” 

| Sir Frederick was not pleased by the way in which 

_Lady Marlwood spoke of his conduct, and he felt unea- 

sy. He was making his adiewx, when a lady of the 

party exclaimed—“ Stay, stay, oe Frederick ; you have 

not told us the husband’s name.’ 

“*O, fie, ladies ;’’ he replied, Are Hie his whiskers 
with his white-gloved finger as he spoke, “the Marquis 
is my friend—and—breach of confidence—and—”’ 

“* But you know we are ail friends here, Sir Frede- 
rick !” 
| Positively I cannot mention my Lord’s name,” lisp- 

_ed the exquisite, ‘but ¢here, there he is, just entering 
| the beauty’s box—do you know him !” 
“Good Heavens! !? exclaimed Ada, “ Lord Claron- 
ford.” 

““O, you know him?” drawled Sir Frederick. 

Lady Marlwood perceiving and understanding Ada’s 
agitation, said to the dandy, “Sir Frederick, you cannot 
mean that Lord Claronford is the man ?”’ 
| “ Positively, I do,” ejaculated the Baronet; and after 
_making his bow, he departed. 

Ada had fallen fainting upon her friend’s neck. Means 
were taken to recover her, and she was quickly removed 
to the carriage, and conveyed home. 

It was long past midnight when the Marquis returned, 
in a state of strong mental excitement. He inquired 
for the Marchioness, and found her reclining upon a 
couch waiting his return. Ada, immediately on his en- 
tering the room, burst into tears. The Marquis did not 
notice her emotion, and, addressing her with much vio- 

lence of manner, he said: 
| “My Lady Claronford! I have raised you from ob- 
| scurity to a splendid station in society; I found you a 
humble curate’s daughter, and I put a coronet upon your 
|| brow ; why have you repaid me thus ?” 
“O!” cried Ada, “ would that you could restore to 
| me that peace of mind which I possessed then—” 
| ““ You acknowledge, then, your—infamy !” 
| “My Lord!” exclaimed Ada, suddenly rising from 
the couch ; “ Infamy !” 

“Ay! cruel, ungrateful woman! I have long been 

| acquainted with your partiality for the puppy of a Count, 

but had too high an opinion of your honor to believe this 
‘| of you—unfaithful woman !” 
“ Unfaithful! My Lerd, I cannot understand—sure- 
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own infidelity by charging me with what I am innocent | truth; and it is only by an honest confession to the Mar- 
of. O, my Lord, my Lord! it is very cruel thus to use || quis that you can save yourself from ruin.” 


me. I have heard to-night of your attachment toano-|| ‘“ What !” cried the girl, “‘do you know that—dear 
ther—your confidante, Sir Frederick, has disclosed all ; ] me, I mean that I—I—” 

and it has made me very, very wretched. Say w —_< The Marchioness rang the bell. 

you will, you cannot plunge me into deeper misery.” “Forgive me!” shrieked the girl. “ Don’t let them 


Lord Claronford paused in astonishment; for a mo- |) take me away: It was the Dowager Marchioness set 
ment he stood gazing upon the Marchioness, who had || me on—” 

fallen fainting back upon the pillows of the couch. His | | The servant who had entered, was ordered to retire ; 
heart was still Ada’s, and he ran towards her. He felt || | and the girl continued, the Marchioness still forbidding 
conscience-striken, and holding forth a letter, he ex-|| with her hand her husband’s approach. ‘“ The Dowa- 


claimed— i ger Marchioness, who has always been praising my 

“ Ada—Ada—lI have learnt that to-night which has || hand-writing, said to me yesterday, that she wished to 
driven me almost to madness. What you have heard I | | have a little merry-making about you and his Lordship, 
own the truth of; but I have already broken the chains | | and so she got me to write that letter, and gave mea 
of that artful woman. I have seen her to-night for the || | sovereign not to tell any body, and to-day she gave me 


last time. I had renounced her, and resolved to devote | | another to drop it on the stairs, and keep the secret.” 


my whole life to you. On my return home, this fatal || “‘Oh, Heaven! Can this be possible!” cried the 

note was put into my hands—I would believe you inno- | | Marquis. 

cent—you cannot—are not—guilty? Ada! Ada! let 1 In another moment, the Marchioness was weeping in 

me look into your face. Ada—tell me there is some | his arms. 

strange mistake in this, and save me from despair.” ! The reconciliation was sweet, as the agony of doubt 
Ada suddenly snatched the paper from the hands of |and suspicion had been bitter. Lord Claronford sepa- 

the Marquis, and read as follows :— rated himself from his malicious parent, and abandon- 


; ; : _ing the errors into which he had been led, devoted his 

“Tt shall be as you desire. I will have confidence in your | < 4 : : 
love. This house has become hateful to me ; and its master | after-hours to his beloved and faithful Ada. The trials 
is a tyrant, from whom I long to be free. of love were past, and the Marquis and the Marchioness 


“Yourown Apa.” || é ; : 
then enjoyed its triumph. 





The Marchioness rose from the couch; she seemed 
to become suddenly possessed of supernatural power, | 
her eyes shone brightly; there was no tear upon her | 
cheek. ‘‘ Whence came this writing?” she, with al- 
most appalling calmness, exclaimed. | 

“I found it on the stairs,” was Lord Claronford’s | BY D. F. RICE. 
reply. 

The Marchioness rang the bell, which was immedi- 
ately answered by Finesse, her maid. init 

*« Sit down,” said the Marchioness. And her powers } One feeling to cause thee a throb of alarm, 
began to fail her. She turned her eyes towards the | 6, , sigh of ot gret for the past. It would perish 


Marquis, but his cold and frowning countenance indica-|) Ty save th do: deteerGeaetn ee dial 
ted that her sufferings were unheeded; gathering all | nate 


her energies, she turned away her face from the husband 
to whom she had vainly looked for sympathy; and ap- || 
proaching the maid, suddenly held forth the letter, and 
with affected coolness, said: ‘‘ How came you to write 
this?” 

The maid was confused. ‘‘ Come,” said Ada, “you 
may as well tell me; because I knowit to be your hand- 
writing, and by confession you may preserve yourself | 
from the ruin which one moment’s hesitation may pro- 





Original. 
OH! YOU KNOW NOT MY HEART. 








On! you know not my heart should you deem it could 





Oh, wherefore beguile it with high expectation— 
Caress it—and crown it with Hope’s verdant wreath? 

Like a victim devoted—a cherished oblation— 
Decked out with a garland—the garland of death. 





Oh, why did you weave with soft magic around it, 
That bright leafy wreath—but to break it anew ? 
Alas! when the chaplet was broken that bound it, 
The poor heart was ruined—the heart that was true. 


voke.”’ 

“ My Lady—I am sure—that is—I never—” 

One moment’s hesitation,” exclaimed the Marchio- 
ness, in a resolute and commanding tone, “and I give || Was it pleasure to win the young heart’s fond affection 
you into the custody of the police. You have counter- || But to spurn it—and smile on its misery too f 
feited my hand-writing, and must account for it either to To raise the high hope—then to break with rejection, 
myself and the Marquis, or publicly.” The Hope and the Heart that were centred in you? 


“Dear me, my Lady—I don’t know any thing—” 




















The Marchioness placed her hand upon the bell. Do I falsely accuse you—or did you but break it 
“‘No—no, don’t my Lady—don’t order the police in; |; Its pureness to prove—to its innermost core, 
I will—that is—I—”’ And with Loye’s magic-alchemy—only to make it 


The Marquis rose from the couch, but the Marchio-|) More happy—more perfect—more blessed than 
ness motioning him back, exclaimed: ‘‘ The confession before ? 
of the truth only can save you. J am aware of the|!} January, 1838. 
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Original, 
CLARA’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. 


December 15th, 1837. 
Dear Cousin: 

I have just received your letter, dear Minna, in 
which you express your fears that my friend, the Count 
Adolphe, is an imposter. I thank you for yourfriendly 
warning, but—listen in astonishment—it comes too late. 
I have irrevocably pledged to him my faith. This will 
grieve you, dear cousin, and I much fear, will diminish 
the friendship you have felt for me, but it is my fate, 
and regret now is useless. More wonderful still, Minna, 
I do not love him. My affections must ever be Manly’s, 
although my ambition leads me to abandon him, and 
now that I am about to be raised to the height my proud 
wishes have so much desired, my strongest sensations 
are regret for his loss, and dread of his contempt! Am 
I not a strange compound? I wish my marriage was 
over at once, so that the “ state and title’? I so much 
covet, may be mine, and compensate me for all I have 
relinquished to obtain it. This however, cannot soon 
be the case, as Adolphe tells me he has written home 
for consent of his father, and in the meanwhile requests 
the strictest secresy regarding our engagement. I 
cannot confide it to my father, or Isabel, and you are 
the only person I have excepted. Break it to James, 
Oh, Minna! are we severed for ever! 


Yours, C. TALBOT, 


December 21st. 

Although I am convinced you are wrong, my cousin, 
in your estimate of Count Adolphe, yet I have acted on 
your suggestions and have requested him to mix more 
in the public circles of the city. He objected much to 
this, as against his inclinations, but I refused to meet 
him again in a clandestine manner, and he consented to 
attend a large party, which is to be given to-night by 
one of our officers of State. This is to be one of the 


political parties, of which so many are given during | 


the session to the Congress and other salary men and 
their families, and of course every one of note is invited. 
I have nothing new to tell you of Isabel. 
ped in mystery and reserve. 


She is wrap- 


December 22d, 

The party last night was very dull-—perhaps because 
Adolphe was not there. The cause of his absence I 
cannot imagine, but he will no doubt give me a satis- 
factory explanation to-morrow. In reality these large 
parties do not give me much pleasure, as there is such 
a crowd that one has no hope of being distinguished, 
and one’s dress has not a fair chance to be seen ; besides, 
there are such numbers of young people to dance, that 


unless one is a great manceuverer no place on the floor | 


can be obtained. However, when I am a bride anda 
Countess I trust I shall no longer be hid in a eorner. 

Just received a note from Adolphe. He says business 
of importance prevented him from attending the party 
last night, but will call and escort me to the Senate at 
ten. I was too angry at Adviphe to wait for him, but 
ordered the carriage at nine, and went to the Capitol 
early. While driving up the avenue, I saw the Count 
going towards Gadsby’s, to cajl for me. I mechanically 
bowed, 


“ Whe is that?” asked Mrs. Berton. 

I gave her his name. 

“* Count Adolphe de Lancie?’’ she said inquiringly, 
| “and attached to the suit of one of our foreign ministers ? 
It’s strange I have never met with him.” 

“ He goes very little in society,” I said. 

“ Are you not mistaken,” said Peyton, who was with 
us. “I know all the young men attached to these 
| foreign embassies, and am sure there is no such person. 
You must have misunderstood him.” 

“ Very likely,” I said, eager to dismiss the subject ; 
‘*T will ask him again, when I next see him.” 

I felt anxious—vexed. I thought of your doubts— 
but no—I will not doubt him. He dared not thus de- 
ceive. We drove to the Capitol, which I now re-visited 
for the first time since the opening of the session. This 
beautiful building now had no charms for me, and I was 
eager to pass on, fearful lest Adolphe should follow and 
join me here. I was sure all was sincerity on his side, 
| and yet some lingering feeling urged me to see him first 
‘in private, and endeavor to elicit the truth from him 
regarding his situation. Mrs. Berton, however, took a 
fancy to remain in the Rotunda, where she met several 
| friends, and I was forced to acquiesce and affect calm- 
ness and even gaiety. That noble apartment with its 
beautiful dome was once my delight, but now it every 
| 
| 








moment became hateful to me. I gazed at the doors 
expecting the arrival of Adolphe, dreading, I knew not 
what. Was I deceived? Had I abandoned the noble, 
beloved Manly for an impostor? Minna, you cannot, 
/may you never know the suffering I endured that long 





half hour. I recalled the clandestine movements of 
|| Adolphe—his confusion and avoidance of others. A 
_ thousand things confirmed my belief in his falsehood. 
|| I believe I grew mad at last—I walked passionately up 
and down behind my party, who, busy in showing the 
| pictures to some strangers, did not observe me. How 
I hated those paintings and Bas Reliefs! I felt as if I 
could have torn Cornwallis and Washington from the 
frames. I longed to dash Pocahontas aside, that the 
‘tomahawk of Powhatan might pierce her lover’s brain, 
and could I have reached the bust of Raleigh, I would 
have trodden upon him, as Elizabeth of yore did his 
cloak. I know I should have burst out in some excess, 
had not my party have passed on to the Senate Cham- 
| ber. Fearfully did I gaze around among the gentlemen 
in the gallery; he whom I sought was not there. The 
‘dastard! he has again deceived me, and dare not show 
himself among honest persons. As there was nothing 
of consequence going on in the Senate, our party ad- 
journed to the House. My dear father was sitting 
| below us, and as I gazed down on his venerable form, 
| tears fell from my eyes and relieved my excited feelings. 
_ There is one who loves me truly,” I said, “ one 
| who never deceived me.” 
| De you know, dear Minna, I fear my father has mis- 
taken his vocation in coming to Washington. Pray 
‘heaven he may not so with all of us! He has never 
spoken, and limits his influence to giving yeas and nays. 
Among all those bold speakers, those fine looking gen- 
tlemen, my plain farmer father seems misplaced. I see 
,it is one thing to hurrah for the administration—to 
harangue village politicians—and another to sit in the 





| high places of our land and guide the car of state. My 


ee nnd 








broken before.” 
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father’s health also worries me—he has not yet recovered 
from the bilious fever, which last month reduced him) 


indulge more in gloom. 











“Nay, mother, you are too bad,” said Peyton, “be- 
lieve me, my plan is the best—I go surely to work— 
so low. Oh, Minna, if I should only have brought him there is a young man in town who has met Clara at the 
here to die—and Isabel and myself to——. I will not | house of her cousin Minna, in New-York; he knows all 


‘| her history, and I soon shall obtain from him all the 


We were soon tired of seeing petitions delivered, | knowledge I require.” 


which seemed to be all the business, except now and | 
then a bark from Wise. T'he watch dog of the House, | 
I call him, for he never suffers dishonest persons to | 
walk abroad without a growl or a bite from him. Once | 
more we arose, and traversing marble stairs and passa- | 
ges, and passing through pretty round apartments, each | 
with its dome and circle of marble pillars, carpeted | 

and cushioned luxuriantly, we arrived at the Congress. 

library. This is sometimes called Flirtation Hall, as 

those who prefer each other’s society to listening to the | 
debates, generally retire here. We found the tables’ 

surrounded by parties looking over engravings, and each | 

deep window contained a pair, disguising their flirta- 

tions, by appearing to look over the books, shelves of | 
which lined each window recess. There were a few| 
unfortunates who endeavored to read, but who, judging 
from the rueful looks they cast towards the chatterers, 
were unsuccessful. While gazing around, my eye feil | 
upon Adolphe, who was standing before a bust, his back | 
towards us. He had then not deceived me—he was) 
here seeking me openly, and if false, risking the detect-| 
ing of his imposture. He must be true! My agitation | 
was so great that I rushed through the open window | 
upon the balcony to collect my ideas, ere I met him, | 
What a glorious view was before me—yet so great was | 
the conflict of my feelings that a mist was over my eyes, | 
and I neither saw the city, which lay in the sunlight 
before me, nor the glittering Potomac, which flowed | 
at the foot of the dark Virginian hills beyond. I heard. 
footsteps, and became aware a lady and gentleman had | 
stepped out on the balcony, and were standing on the | 
other side of the huge pillar behind which I was con-| 
cealed. | 

“Peyton! here! quick!” said the voice of Mrs. | 
Berton, “Do you see that dark foreigner who stands 
before that case of medals ?” 

“‘ Yes—I remarked him.” 

“He is the same who bowed to Clara, and if you do 
not look sharp, will rival you.” 

“ What has put that in your head, mother ?” 

“T marked the confusion and blushes when she met 
him—no doubt she expects him here, for I watched ward 
as she gazed inquiringly around among the men, and 
her eager glance at every door told she was expecting | 
some one. If you do not hurry matters you will lose 
her, Peyton.” 

“Well, mother, I like Clara right well, but am not 
so sure of her fortune as you seem to be, and care not to 
marry on uncertainties. A poor yankee girl, however 
agreeable, is not the match for me.” 

“You are right,”’ observed his mother,” “ but I am 
almost sure the report is true, for she owned her grand- 
mother had left her something. At all events, you had 
better get the girl to engage herself, and then you will | 
have a right to know; when, if you discover she has 
nothing, why—there has many an engagement been 

















“There comes the foreigner,” said Mrs Berton, 
“make acquaintance with him—perhaps he knows 
something of her.” 

Adolphe approached. How can I write thee calmly 
of events which wrung my high spirit to its utmost point 
of endurance ? 

“A fine view from this balcony, sir,” said Peyton. 

“Very pretty indeed, sar,” replied Adolphe, bustling 
up with alacrity. 

“‘ You are a stranger here, I believe.” 

“Yes, sar—have only been here tre month.” 

“« And how do you like onr city?” 

“Oh, von very fine city indeed—and de ladés! oh, 
they surpass all the others in the world,” with a bow to 
Mrs. Berton. 

“You belong to one of our foreign ministers’ suits, 
perhaps,” said Mrs. Berton, with one of her blandest 
smiles. 

“Oh no, madame,” he replied in evident trepidation, 
“‘T am a mere traveller—come from France to see your 
mighty country. 

“T beg pardon—I visit at the minister’s, and thought 
I had seen such a young man there.” 

** Oh no, indeed—I do not know them.” 

“You were speaking of the ladies here—are you 
acquainted with the Misses Talbot ?—they are cousins, 
Clara and Isabel.” 

“T have the pleasure—” 

“Tt is said one of them is possessed of a very large 
fortune—the world here is divided in opinion which is 
the heiress.” 

“Do you know which it is!” demanded Adolphe 
eagerly. 

“‘ No indeed—but should like to know.” 

“And I also—sometime I tink it Mademoiselle 
Clara—sometime Isabel—I met them in a steam-boat 
when they were coming here—I praised the ladies to 
Mr. Talbot—he said, ‘ yes, they are pretty, and what is 
of more consequence with some persons, one of them is 
very rich ;’—since then I have broke my head in vain to 
find the truth.” 

Peyton and his mother were silent for a moment. 

“Humph!” at last ejaculated the former, “ suppose 
it should be Isabel ?” 

“ Hush, my son!” 

“Ha! Mr. Berton, how are you to day?” said a 
strange voice, and our New-York friend, who, you say, 
has come to Washington in pursuit of me, entered the 
balcony. 

“ Ah, Mr. Martin! glad to see you—Mr. Martin of 
New-York—My mother. Going to the Senate?” 

“No, I have been there—found nothing of interest 
and went to the House.” 

“ You found no business going on there ?” 

‘‘ Nothing but petitions against Texas and slavery.” 


“Pray, Mr. Martin, cannot your Northern ladies find 
any thing better to do, than to make up petitions ta 
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Congress ?” asked Mrs. Berton. “It is very absurd and 
very impertinent to ask Congress to discharge all our | 
servants—it is taking the bread out of our mouths.” 


“It is very meddling, I own,” replied Martin, “ but 


perhaps they imagine you would in that case hire 


others.”’ 


“Where are we to get money to hire others ?—our 


slaves are our income. I have here in the city ten, 


slaves, whom I hire out as cooks and waiters, which is 
one of our means of support—we have very little ready 
money here, I assure you, and when I wish to make a 


journey to the North, or if I would pay my children’s | 


’ 
expenses, I sell a couple of men or women.’ 


“Ha! ha !—pardon me, madam, but I cannot help | 


smiling at the horror which would be expressed in the 
face of one of our zealous abolitionists, if they heard 


you talk of buying wedding dresses with men and | 


women.” 

“You may smile, sir,” said Mrs. Berton, nettled— 
“ but by them we live and move. If you take away our 
means of subsistence we shall call on you to support us.” 

‘¢ Come, mother, do not vex yourself about the North- 
erners—let’s talk of something more pleasant; have 
you found the family you were in search of, Martin ?” 

“ Yes—I have seen one of the young ladies this 
morning, at Gadsby’s—the other is, I understand, in 
the Capitol, but I have not been so fortunate as to find 


her.”’ 


‘Miss Clara is at present in the library, where we 


are about joining her. She is very pretty.” 
“Yes, yes,”’ said Martin, hesitating. 
““ They are both sweet girls,” observed Mrs. Berton, 


“ and one is said to be very wealthy—I assure you it has 





|a spirit of severer mould. For one moment indeed a 
‘| sense of desolation, of loneliness came over me, and I 
| felt I was fainting; but with a mt effort I wrestled 
with my spirit and conquered it. Calmly and proud- 
ly I moved from behind the pillar, passed, with a 
low bow and smile, my astonished friends—who became 
| pale as corpses at my sudden appearance—and, with a 
stately step, left the balcony, rushed through the library, 
halls, rotunda and portico, sprang into a hack and drove 
‘home. 

‘Tam glad you are come, Miss,” said our servant as 
he let down the steps, “‘ Master has been brought home 
ill, and has asked often for you.” 

“Good God! my father ill!” 

In agony I sought him. He had taken cold at the 
Capitol, which had brought on his fever again, and my 
dearest father lay dangerously ill! How bitterly did I 
_ reproach myself for the folly which had led me to urge 

my father at his age, to leave his quiet, comfortable 
home, to endure the fatigue and exposure he had been 
obliged to go through. My passionate lamentations so 
agitated my poor father, that the physicians entreated 
me to leave the room and endeavor to compose myself, 
or I would increase his fever. Leaving with him our 
faithful negro woman, who was a good nurse, I entered 
our private parlor. When there, the absence of Isabel 
first struck me, as being singular. I flew to our bed- 
room—she was not there. On the table lay some letters. 
The one in Isabel’s writing was first caught up in sur- 
prise—I opened it—words were there—oh, Minna, 
words which stung my brain to madness. I here copy 
it; but before you read it prepare for a deadly blow—a 
blow to the hilt. 


been quite a puzzle to us to discover which is the rich |, 


one.” 


“ Perhaps it is fortunate for the other,” said Martin, 


‘it is not known, or she might find herself in the back- |! 


ground.” 

“« Not with ws, I assure you.” 

“Well, I have some compassion on the beaux of 
Washington, so, to set the question at rest, Miss Isabel 
was left, by her grandmother, a fortune of $30,000.” 


“Isabel ! whew !”’ cried Peyton, gazing at his mother. | 


“‘Tsabel! heavens!” said the lady. 

“Isabel! mon dieu!’’ and the Frenchman rushed 
from the balcony. 

“ Well—good day,” said Martin, “I will seek for 
Miss Clara,” and as he passed my retreat he murmur- 
ed—“ humph—I fancy I have turned him from the true 
scent at last.” 

My adorer, and my dear friend, were apparently |, 
confounded, for they spent a few moments in amd 


silence. 


“So, mother, we were confoundedly bit!” at last | 


Peyton said. 


LETTER FROM ISABEL TO CLARA. 


Farewell Clara. When you read this, I shall be far 
away with one loved one, who is dearer to me than 
aught beside. I seek not to palliate this step, for I 
asked not counsel nor consent, deeming my own judg- 
ment a fitting guide. You were aware I was secretly 
attached. I would have confided all to you, but Count 
Adolphe begged me to reveal it to no one, as, being 
connected with ene of the foreign embassies, he was 
‘obliged to write to his government for consent. This 
name surprises you. Yes, Count Adolphe de Lancie 
and myself have loved from the first moment of our 
meeting. We have constantly met in secret. This 
morning he came to me in great agitation; he had Jet- 
ters from home, forbidding our union, but, unable to 
renounce me, he urged a clandestine marriage. I was 


averse to it, but could not refuse one so deariy loved. 

What are my Adolphe’s future plans I know not, but 
|| will write youassoon as I can. Tell my sister all this, 
, and give her my best love. 


} Yours, ISABEL. 


‘We were indeed—it is not too late to retrieve mat- | 


ters—you have nothing now to do but court and win 


Isabel, as soon as possible. ” 


Do you not wonder how I could stand quietly and 
listen to all this? Quiet !—yes, to appearance—but my | 
soul was a tempest of passions, like Ossian’s of old— 


“ A roaring eddy of ocean, returning 
From the kingdom of snows.” 


Deceived! deserted !—and by one for whom I had 
| sacrificed so much. Oh, Adolphe! for you I resigned 
the only heart that loved me. Yes, Manly is the only 
one who was true to me, and him [haveghrust from me. 
| No one to love me! Duped—betrayed ‘gn every side! 


| Humiliated, fallen in my own esteem an@ my ambitious 
\ projects defeated, my spirit broken, wonder not that my 


A softer temperament would have wept, but mine is ( heud sank upon the table, and I burst into tears. 
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Thou canst not tell (and never be “There is : : 
| ‘re is a man here w yhic 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me) , ith a letter, which he “ 


The bitterness of tears. 


must be answered immediately.” 

My heart sank within me. “Another letter! what 
has fate in store for me now?” With horror and dis- 
may I read the contents. It was from a French gen- 


Long and sadly did I, when the tempest abated, 
reflect upon the sad events of the day, and of all that 
had happened since we left our peaceful village. All 
the misery which had fallen upon us I traced to myself. 
My ambition had been the means of dragging us from 
our happy home, and exposed us to sickness and sot- Dear Sir: 

I have just discovered that my valet, Pedro, has fled, 


tleman in this city, directed to my father, and ran as 


follows: 


row. What was wanting to our happiness there? A 
comfortable mansion—‘ troops of friends’—and above after breaking open my trunks and robbing me of money 
all, one loving heart to which I might look forward soon and jewels to the amount of many hundreds of dollars. 
to call my own—all rejected for those who cheated and I examined my other servants, and learnt from them 
scorned me. Verily, Minna, I think I will write my that he had often been seen to leave the house dressed 
history and call it ‘“ Ambition’s Punishment.” And from my wardrobe, and was known to have passed 
poor Isabel too—her grandmother’s bequest of $5,000, | himself as the Count Adolphe de Lancie. Under that 
which to my father's simple habits appeared a fortune, | "@™me also learned he had gained access to your fami- 
has been to her a fatal gift, as it has led her into the ly, which is the reason I have troubled you with this 
power of a heartless man, perhaps an impostor. | epistle. lL am very anxious to discover the rascal ere 
After Ihad become a little calm, your letter, Minna, | he should be gone too far, and will thank you for any 
next was opened. Ah, cousin, it was a cruel letter. | information you may have it in your power to give. I 
When you told me of the sufferings of my beloved Man- did hear, he had been seen to leave your rooms this 
ly on hearing of my faithlessness—when I knew he had | morning, with a young lady said to be your daughter— 
left his native land, to try to efface my image by a | of course, this is a mistake—it may have been your 
change of scene, deep sobs burst from me, and I loathed | chamber maid. 
myself, These lonely hours, in the stilly night which 
I am now passing by my father’s bedside, will, I trust, 


What more there was I know not. The waves of 


> . . sorrow and shame and despair had rolled over me, and 
have a salutary influence upon me. What disastrous P ‘ 


effects have not my discontented spirit brought upon 
us! My father ill—James driven from his native land— 


shock after shock I had borne with unshaken fortitude. 
My heart had been like a stately ship, which struggles 


. : and wrestles with billows and tempest, w > 
myself plunged in misery, and Isabel—of her I cannot npest, when some blast 


of desolation, mightier than the rest, bi 
bear to think—how you must deplore the day you con- oat > ere ae 


lecks, rending her sails and bringi y he 
sented to give her to my care? Oh, that we could be ; S 2 OOF Pee eee ee 


. Yl : ’ masts. Minna, I could bear no e. adi 
content with the station in which God places us! But : more. I believe my 


heart broke, and with a heavy sigh I fell insensible on 


no; we are ever grasping for more—ever seeking to the floor 
| 1e or. 


carve out a better fate; and too frequently we are like ; 3 
It was so long ere I revived, that it was thought my 


spirit would never return. When conscious of any 
thing I found myself surrounded by the servants, and 
in the arms of a stfanger. This, I learnt was Pedro’s 
I have taken myself out of God’s hands—I have | master, who, on hearing from his servant the effect of 
sought to better my condition—when the tempting fruit | his letter, immediately came up to see me. I dismissed 
was brought to my lips I discovered it was filled with | the servants, and then, humiliating as it was, made a 
ashes. full relation to the gentleman, of all I knew regarding 
I said there were three letters upon tre table. I | his valet, and conjured him to send immediately after 
opened the third seal, and like the seal of the Revela- | him, so that my poor cousin might be rescued from the 
tions, there came an “ earthquake” to my soul, which | villain who had carried her off. He left me, to dispatch 
shook it to its centre. It was an old letter from James | the officers of justice after him, and I returned to my 
Manly, written before he had heard of my cruel deser- | father’s side. 
tion. It was written with his usual tender devotion, | 5 o’clock.—Oh, Minna! Come to us—come and save 
and informs me, an uncle of his has just died in the | Isabel ere it be too late. If I can command my shaken 
West-Indies, who has left him a fine estate and a prince- | nerves, I will give you an account of all that has passed. 
ly fortune, which to him is valueless unless shared with | Wearily and heavily drew on the hours of the night, 
me! Noble, generous Manly! Lost for ever to the | and every sound I fancied Isabel returning. Day 
wretched Clara. Here have I been plotting and con- dawned, and I was pacing the room impatient of delay, 
triving, and meddling with every one’s destiny for the | when a carriage drove up to the door of our hotel, and 
sake of that wealth and distinction, which, could I have | the bell rang violently. Without stopping to reflect, I 
remained content with my lot, would have been shower- rushed down and opened the door. The Frenchman 
ed upon me by the hand of love. My tears are blinding stood there, alone. 
my eyes—I will resume my narrative by and by. | “You have not found them,” I exclaimed, clasping 
Midnight.—Minna, my cup of humiliation was not | my hands with anguish. 
full. Another drop has been added which, as it will, “Come in, dear lady, and I will teil you all.” 
deeply affect you, I dare not describe. However,no, “ Speak—quick—are they married ?” 
more concealments. I was watching by my sleeping | ‘‘ No—they had ridden all night ard were just enter- 
father, when the girl beckoned me out of the room. , ing a small village many miles from this, when we over- 


those who 


For a shade the substance miss, 
And grasp their ruin in their bliss. 
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THE MAIDEN’S INVOCATION. 











justice, he drew adirk and stabbed himself! I left |! 
him dying.” 

I covered my face with my hands, while a deep shud- | 
der crept over my frame. ‘“ And Isabel,”’ I murmured. || 


“IT brought her with me as far as Georgetown, where, 
when we stopped to change horses, she eluded me and | 
fled to the convent, from whence she sent me word, she || 
would never return, but should for ever quit the world, |, 
and take the black veil as soon as the rules allowed.” 
Dear Minna, the mement you receive this fly to us. 
CLARA TALBOT. 


[ T'o be continued. } 





Original. 
THE MAIDEN’S INVOCATION 
TO MRS. HEMANS. 


By Miss H. L. Beasley. 


} 
Dosonis’ bank’s” the loveliest spot | 
Of all this wide country 
At break of day, when waking sun | 
Opes half his pleasant eye : | 
A burning blush is on the cloud, 
On fire is a!l the sea, | 
And diamond dews on tree and blade 
Are red as red can be, | 


Dosoris’ bank was bright with spring, 
The sun’s half eye just shone, 
The flowering leaves weighed down the trees 
And on the winds were strown; 
The bee was up to woo the rose, 
His leman young and coy, 
The lark was ringing out a peal 
As he were made of joy. 


But lovelier looked Dosoris’ bank 
And sweete: shone her sky, 

As her own maiden came to mark 
And match their bravery. 

The very flowers held up their heads 
To look more like her there, 

And sun and wind both fell to play | 
Along her golden hair. 





Oh, had ye seen her there, ye’d say 
“She is that elfin sprite, 

Who sleeps wrapt in the rose’s leaf 
Through all the still moon-light. 

But makes herself at early morn 
A lady fair and tall, 

Aye, robed in white, a good fairié, 
That loves and blesses all.” 


She looked upon the sky that laughed, 
And on the sea that sang, 

Then on the birds whose lightsome notes 
Through ali the branches rang, 

Then passed so deep a shade of thought 
Across her soft blue eye, 

Ye'd know her, as she was, to be 
A maid of poesy. 





-—__oo 


*One of the most beautiful spots on Long-Isiand. 





took them. When Pedro found himself in the hands of 
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She sate her down beside the sea, 
Her eye was on its spray, 

But though her eye was there, it seemed 
Her thought was far away: 

There came a deep and burning blush 
To dress her dainty cheek— 

That burning blush spoke more, I ween, 

Than words did ever speak. 


Then out she sang a simple lay— 
A simple lay it was, 

Yet had ye heard, ye’d think ye were 
One of the blest in bliss. 

The birds were mute, the sea was whist, 
The winds stood silent there, 

As though the dear bard she invoked 
Were listening in the air. 





“Come sweetest ladye of the lyre 
And lend an ear to me! 

Come in your softest mood, for I 
Would crave a boon of thee— 
The gentlest lyre, ye held on earth, 

That aye to her did sing, 
And I, a maiden over bold, 
Would ask from thee one string. 


“‘ A simple maiden over bold 
Am [I to call thee down, 

But that same sun which smiles on me, 
On thee once gladly shone; 

And ye like me have loved that sun 
And stars and glittering seas, 

And felt your heart’s best pulse to beat 
To all their joyances. 


“* And ye have felt that sadness too, 
Which sweet things bring the heart, 
Whene’er we say how sweet they are, 
And all so soon must part : 
Must part—aie me !—-thut is too true, 
For ye that in your stay, 
Made this dull earth a music-place, \ 
Were called so soon away. 


“ Yestreen I watched a lovely star, 
The loveliest of the band, 

*Till from its depths a ladye came, 
A lyre was in her hand ; 

There stood a goodly angel by, 
All lost in listening, 

As she sang on—but at the close 
She held me out one string. 


“Oh, had I but that string I'd make 
This round, round world so gay, 

Its busy voice would stop to learn 
And sing my roundelay ; 

And I should then be worshipp’d, 
As now they worship thee, 

Come sweet, sweet ladye of the lyre, 
And lend one string to me!” 





HAPPINESS. 


HAPPINESS; 


OR, THE MERCHANT OF BALSORA. 


** Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look, made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
* And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay; not so,’ 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still: and said—‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And shew’d the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! Bern Adhem’s name led all the rest !—Leigh Hunt. 


Amone the merchants of Balsora, Abou Ben Adhem 
was distinguished by his wealth and honesty. 
was more upright in his dealings, or more punctual in 
his payments; he was honored and respected; his 
warehouses were filled with rich goods ; and the profits 
he derived from his occupation were immense. For the 
most costly silks and embroidery, application was made 
to Ben Adhem; and the Sultan and the nobles bestow- 
ed on him their favors. And the merchant was supposed 


‘ 


to be happy. But when, on some sudden flood of pros- | 


perity, he was told that he ought to be the happiest of 
men, he shrugged up his shoulders, and answered with 
a sigh. 

Abou was an upright maa: he was punctual in his 
payments, because his purse was always full, and he 


had no occasion to bid his creditors call again. Punctu- | 


al himself, he expected every body with whom he had 
dealings to be as punctual in their payments to him. 
He was a devout man: he went to mosque as frequently 
as the most pious inhabitant of Balsora, and was as fer- 
vent in his prayers. 
to Alla, for any good fortune that might befal him. One 
day some expensive silks which he expected would have 
proved unprofitable, were purchased for the Sultan, and 
he realized considerable more than he had ever antici- 
pated. He returned thanks to heaven, and immediately 
after his thanksgiving he gave orders for the imprison- 
ment of two debtors who had failed in their payments. 
They were imprisoned by his orders and bastinadoed. 
Abou was called upon to subscribe to a fund for some 
charitable purpose. He considered it to be his duty to 
give his mite; and he was happier after he had contri- 
buted to the charitable fund than he was before. He 
felt assured that Alla approved of his conduct. A poor 
Christian, who had been employed by a benevolent 


merchant, then deceased, came in a state of destitution | 
to Abou’s gate, and begged for food. Abou Ben Adhem | 


ordered that the Christian dog should be driven away, 
and instead of bread he received the lash! 


No man | 


He never failed to return thanks |! 
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|| dreamless sleep. Once he beheld in a vision the gates 
of Paradise, through which thousands of living souls 
|| were entering in, but when he approached, the gates 
closed, and the songs of joy he had previously heard 
were changed into a low and murmured wailing. Ben 
Adhem awoke: the dream troubled him, and he strove 
| to recollect what offences he had committed and were 
| uprepented of: what work of righteousness he had left 
| undone. But he could not charge himself with aught. 
His daughter, Zaide, met him at the first meal with 
Abou embraced his child, and besought 
She was beloved 


tearful eyes. 
her to disclose the cause of her grief. 
by an honest but humble youth, who was elevating him- 
self day after day, in fortune and reputation, by his per- 
severance and integrity, and Zaide had given him love 
for love. And when Ben Adhem asked his child what 
caused her tears, she confessed to him that she loved. 

“Well, my dear child,” replied the merchant, clasp- 
ing his daughter to his breast, ‘“‘ My day of life is draw- 
ing to its close, the sun has gone dewn, and the coldness 
and darkness of night are approaching; it is fit that 
thou should’st have some one to protect thee, when | 
am gone. And who is he thou lovest ?” 

“Alas! my father, I fear thou wilt visit me with thy 
displeas: re,” replied Zaide. “ He is of inferior fortune.” 
It would have bet- 


‘“ That is tobe regretted, Zaide. 
ter pleased me hadst thou fixed thy heart’s affections 
upon one who was equal to thyself. But I will not 
blight thy young hopes, if the youth be worthy. Who 


is he thou lovest ?” 

‘‘ The son of the olive-merchant, Abdallah.” 

Ben Adhem removed his hand from the clear fore- 
head of his child, and releasing the hand of hers which 


he had grasped, slowly moved away, exclaiming, hur- 
riedly, ‘No, no, no, no, my child; it cannot be; I 
would willingly yield thee to a worthy husband’s arms. 
I would have given thee to one of lesser fortune if thy 
| choice had lighted there, but | cannot give thee to the 
| son of the olive-merchant, Abdallah, for he has done me 
/ much wrong.” 
Ard Abou Ben Adhem remained deaf to his child's 
entreaties, and forbade her to marry Abdallah’s son. 
And when he retired to rest, the vision of the past night 
appeared to him; and when he closed his eyes to sleep 
he saw again the gates of Paradise, and they seemed 
thicker than before, and were now fastened with massy 
‘chains, and as he approached towards them they be- 
‘came less and less visible, and then disappeared; and 
Ben Adhem found that he was in the midst of utter dark- 
ness, and a sound was in his ears like the roaring of 
He strove to emerge from this 


the distant ocean. 
| dreary scene, but the farther he proceeded, the deeper 


was the darkness, and he cried aloud in his agony, 
| How, how shall I find my way out of this dreacful 
And immediately a soft low voice seemed to 


!” And Ben 


'| place ?”” 








And Abou wondered that he was not happy. He || whisper in his ear, “ Love thy fellow-men 
was wealthy, esteemed, and honored. His stores were | Adhem suddenly awoke. 
filled with goods of great value: his coffers were well|| His child was at his be:iside; she had come to sum- 
supplied: and his only child was the fairest and most |mon him to the morning meal. And while he gazed 
admired of all the maidens in Balsora. It was the de- i upon the sunny face of Zaide, tears came into his eyes; 


light of her life to administer to her father’s happiness: i and holding forth his arms, he said, ‘‘ Kiss me, Zaide, 


but Ben Adhem was net happy. His days were past in'| kiss me. Upon the cheek of innocence let me make my 


a fruitless longing for some indefinite and unimagined | .eace with all the haman race.”’ 
t, And when he arose, he called for the son of the olive. 


‘ 
mut 


pleasure, and his nights were those of troubled, 


—“ 
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merchant, Abdallah, and placed the hand of Zaide in 


his. Ben Adhem said, ‘‘ Be this the surety that I am | 


at peace with al] mankind!” And he gave orders that 
his debtors should be released from prison, and he sent 
for the Christian whom his neighbor had left unprovided 
for, and took him into his house. And when the sun 
went down, Ben Adhem was a happy man. And when 


he laid himself down to rest, sweet music seemed to | 
lull him to repose, and in his dream he saw again the | 


gates of Paradise, and they were open, and the friends 
of his youth, the wife of his bosom, were all gathered 
together there, with snowy pinions and bright counte- 


nances; and seraphic music greeted his ears, and he | 


passed onward to the regions of the blest. 

And when he awoke from his dreaming, he felt that 
his mysterious wish was gratified. He was now a hap- 
py man; and looked forward, with confidence, to the 
scene that had been pictured to his dream. 





Original. 
A SLIP-SHOD SKETCH. 
BY E. PINCKNEY MORTON. 
My old college friend Zacheus, commonly called | 









A SLIP-SHOD SKETCH. 


— 


||Not he. Sooner would he have thrown the wonderful 
speculations of Locke, Stewart, and other choice spirits 
into the flames, than have abandoned the study in which 
he was led by so strange an inclination toengage. As 
for the aforesaid ‘“‘ Analogy,” he would rather have 
committed to memory ten pages of Noah Webster, or 
Richardson, verbatim et literatim, than to have attempt- 
ed one of its “linked sentences, long drawn out.” No, 
the glorious art had too powerful charms for him, and 
completely absorbed his attention. A gentle “‘ screw- 
ing,” as the college parlance hath it, in the recitation 
exercise, was the too frequent result of his negligence 
in attending to the regular studies of the class. His 
_ general knowledge would sometimes lend its aid, and 
relieve him from that disagreeable dilemma. When 
this failed, he would assume a grave aspect, and endea- 
vor to puzzle the professor by asking ten thousand, or 
less, absurd, though often ingenious questions, m order 
to give the impression that he had made intense appli- 
| cation to the study under consideration. He would, like 
\the wonderful reasoner with whom most readers are 
| more or less acquainted, on such occasions, 


“dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute,” 


“Zach” for shortness, was one of the oddest lumps of | and possessing, as he did, the happy faculty of making 


mortality that ever perambulated this lower planet. He 
was as good humored 4 fellow as his class could boast, 
and had an almost intolerable propensity for amusing 
himself at our expense, 
jokes on our harmless pates. Notwithstanding this, 
he never excited our ill-will, but on the contrary, was a 
universal favorite. 

Zacheus was destined to become a physician. This | 
was his choice, as we have good reason to believe, from | 


his early childhood, 


bags, ever after he first beheld them. 


by incessantly cracking his 


It was said that he always had an | the collegiate career, the class of 182- 
“‘awful squinting” towards the village doctor’s leathern | 
They had quite | 


acharm for him, though it must be confessed that the | which fell to the lot of Zacheus by unanimous consent. 


| the worse appear the better reason, he would often es- 
cape merited reprehension. That puritanical phiz of 
|) his was a capital thing for him. 

On one occasion, Zacheus was the “ observed of all 
observers.” This was at the period when we had closed 
our collegiate studies, and as had been, from time im- 
memorial almost, the custom of the graduating class, 
before bidding adieu to Alma Mater, to congregate and 
commit to the flames the accumulated compositions of 
had assembled 
The order of exercises on the 
occasion comprised an oration and poem, the former of 


for a similar purpose. 


occasional suggestion touching cold North-westers, | Previous to the appointed time, we had erected a large 


driving snow, and broken rest would almost determine 
him against his inclination. 





Time, however, which | 


square pile of stones, from the centre of which, a plank 
was placed in a perpendicular position. When the day 


produces singular effects upon one’s mind, overcame | arrived, the whole intellectual mass was fastened to the 


this aversion, and he concluded to devote his life to the | 
healing art. 


| plank, but with less of that undaunted courage which 


He was an artful chap, and possessed in | animates the brave, bold-hearted sailor when, im the 


an eminent degree we: ietieponaibls requisite, “‘ the art | midst ofbattle’s fierce heat, he nails his country’s proud 


of concealing the art.’’ Jt is said that he has insinuated | 
himself deeply into the good graces of the elderly part 


of the softer sex, but it is not our present purpose to || 


relate his success in the professional career. Suffice it 
to say, that we all prognosticated his success, more 
especially in the surgical department, as he had discov- 
ered to us on certain nameless times and in nameless 
places, a singular aptitude in the dissection of geese, 
turkies, and ducks, which had come into our possession 
in an equally unmentionable way. Bell, Richerand, and 
the amusing Abernethy were far more preferable to him 
than Enfield, Stewart, or the charming Bishop Butler, 
whose “ Analogy” every collegian will particularly re- 


member. Often has he been detected in his room, with || 


the learned treatise of the former on “ Anatomy,” and 
tangible “‘ illustrations” in the shape of dead men’s bones 


before him, when the regular collegiate duties should || 


have taken precedence, Will Shakspeare’s advice he 
apurned most indignantly-—‘‘ Throw physic to the dogs!” 


he 


_banner to the mast. One of the freshmen, poor innocent 
| soul, most feelingly observed, while viewing the intend- 
| ed sacrifice, ‘“‘ Ye that heve tears to shed, prepare to shed 
them now.” A procession was formed, and we march- 
ed witha slow and silent tread around the altar we had 
| erected, and cast many “a long, lingering look” upon 
the offering whose incense would soon mingle with 

another element. 

After several circumgyrations, we halted, opened our 
ranks, and the orator and poet, passing through, ascend- 

jed the funeral pile. The gloom that shrouded many a 
» brow was soon dispelled, for no sooner had Zacheus 
|commenced than one simultaneous shout arose, and 
every mouth, like certain gates described by the immor- 
, tal poet, ‘ wide open stood.” When the deafening din 
had ceased, Zacheus assumed a most potent, grave, and 





awful dignity, with a corresponding expansion and elon- 
|| gation of the corporeal system, and proceeded with the 
| following impassioned strain of elequence : 
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“« Respected Classmates :—Through the concatena- 
tion of spontaneous events, and actuated by a mysterious 
and wonder-working power, we are conglomerated here 
together at this time, to witness a spectacle the most 
sublime, lofty and superb, that the luminaries of human 
intelligence ever yet beheld. 
classic story, we have heard of a Demosthenes; of ‘ the 
Roman splendor and Athenian fire ;’ of the perspicacity 
of the wise men of Greece, and of the ponderous power 
of cogitation concentrated in an Alexandrian library ; 
yet the stupendous glory of these lucid constellations, 
accumulated and concentrated into one vast and lofty 
pillar, are lighter than the down that flits across the irra- 
diated atmosphere, when compared with this ponderous 
pile. We are now about to sacrifice on this memorable 
altar, consecrated to sky-ance, the illustrious works of 
four successive years. Yes, my beloved ‘associates, the 
most transcendant productions of the most transcendant 
geniuses that ever have, and probably ever will illustrate 
this magnificent eminence, are now to be consigned to 
the devouring element. (T'ears from the freshmen.) 
And when the conflagration shall have ended, and the fu- 
migations of this intellectual body shall have winged their 
way to the realms above, and illuminationed the whole 
expanse of the boundless heavens, then may the ashes 
that are here left, enrich, fructify, and fertilize the 
whole garden of science !!"" (Deafening applause. ) 

The poem went off dull, as may readily be suspected, 
after such a volume of eloquence. Its beauty, if beauty 
it had, wasted its sweetness on {the desert air. The 
torch was then applied to the waving mass, and one vast 
flame arose, somewhat smaller, to be sure, than those 
which proceeded from the Alexandrian conflagration. 
I leave the scene that ensued for an abler pen. Suffi- 
cient will it be for me to say, that the innocent youth, 
about to leave their Freshmen class, displayed a won- 
derfal desire to catcha little inspiration from 

“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
that surpasses my feeble powers of description. Here 
ended this stupendous farce. The last I heard of Zache- | 


Through the medium of | 


Sane 


_- 





| I hear thy voice, I look within thine eyes,— 


Then start to think it is but an illusion;— 
_ False as thy promise, fleeting as the ties 
| That bound me to thee with such vain delusion. 


Then I record thy words and looks, and think, 


‘How could they wear such true, such tender seeming ? 


| I think till I can bear no more, and shrink, 
And mock myself for all this idle dreaming. 


How many words of thine I now recall, 
Scarce noticed at the time when they were spoken; 


Alas! how true love fondly treasures all 
The slightest things, like some heart precious token. 


I wish I could forget them—for they keep 
Calm from my waking hours—rest from my pillow, 
Like those uncertain restless winds that sweep, 
Rising with their perpetual strife, the billow. 


If weary of the weight upon my heart, 

I struggle to be glad with vain endeavor; 
| Hew soon I sicken of such seeming part! 
The spirits ] would force are gone for ever, 





If I am sad and weary, and fling by 

The tasks in which I take my old delight no longer: 
All other sorrows bring one sadness nigh,— 

Life’s cares are strong—but those of love are stronger, 


| Love has its part in every other thing, 

All grief increasing and all joy impairing ; 
Death is the only hope, for death will bring 

Rest to the heart, fevered with long despairing, 





| Ah, then, farewell, there is no more for me; 

Those sunny looks that turn them on to-morrow ; 
I hope not, fear not, and but wish to be 

Where the last shadow falls on life’s last sorrow. 


Original. 
INTRODUCTION FOR AN ALBUM, 





us was through the newspapers, with the M. D. appended | In the autumn of life, when reflection returns 


to his name under the “* Married” head. 


PAST HOURS. 
L. E. 


Au, surely there are moments when thy heart 
Must think of her it has so coldly banished ;— 
Does not my image to thy memory start, 
Though all that made its earlier charm be vanished ? 


BY MISS. LANDON. 


Do you not think of me sometimes at night, 
When the dark hours are passing still and lonely, 
The pale stars watching with their dreamy light, 
And thou art with thy own hushed thoughts left only ? 


Do they not bring me back? 
Perhaps this very moment she is weeping 

Those bitter tears that pride subdues by day, 
To wet the pillow that I keep from sleeping! 


Dost thou not say, i] 
| } 





| 
| 


Does the still midnight waken no remorse, 
No pity for the misery of thy making? 
False as thou art—I could not wish thee worse 
Than one sad midnight of my own awaking. 





| 


As if from a mirror, those feelings whose truth, 
Like a sepulchre lamp, still undyingly burns 

O’er the joys and the hopes of our past fading youth— 
In those moments, when memory runs like a blast 

O’er the strings of some lonely and desolate lyre, 


| Awakening those feelings whieh formerly cast 


O’er the soul their emotions of rapture and fire: 


'| At that epoch of time which we all hope to gain, 


When life shall appear but che dream that it is, 


| And remembrance shall dwell with mix’d pleasure and 


pain, 
O’er the scenes that gave rise to past mis’ry or blias; 


May this fugitive record of feeling and thought, 
No emotions of sorrow or sadness convey, 


| Nor refer, like a funeral tablet to aught 


That will darken the gladness of life’s sunny way. 
May its varying leaves, like the temples of old, 

From which words of ill omen were guardedly kept, 
To the eye or the mind naught present or unfold, 

O’er which feeling in bitterness once might have wept. 
May the treasures of thought and the flowers of song, 

Which genius and taste shall commit to its leaves, 
In the evening of life oft renew and prolong, 

Those day-dreams which fancy and youth interweaves 


SARAH. 
Greenburgh. 














THE FLYING BRIGAND. 





PRIZE MUSIC. 


THE FLYING BRIGAND. 


WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


CHARLOTTE CUSHIIAN. 
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Haste away! haste away! for the fierce foeman’s shout, 
Like the war-cry of death on the still air rings out; 


Hast 


Haste away, &c. 


We are saved! we are saved! let us pause in our flight, 


! speed thee, mine own, on the hills willwe roam, 
away ! haste away! to our mountain built home. 


4 








\ 








3 


Faster yet! faster yet! like a swift rolling tide, 

The foeman comes on in the flush of his pride ; 
Hark! hark thee, beloved! you may hear his wild cry, 
Faster yet! faster yet! we but linger to die. 


Faster yet, &c. 


For on our free path rests the dark wing of night; 
Shout! shout, my fair bride! for do you not see 


We are saved! we are saved! and the Brigand is free! 


We are saved, &c. 


[ The copy-right for this music és secured. } 
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198 OUR LADIES’ BOOK-CLOSET. 


Original. I] 
‘‘OUR LADIES’ BOOK-CLOSET.”’ ! 


A monTH of the new year has passed and we greet you again, 
fair ladies. In this, our exclusive department, we fancy you | 
assembled a second time, to aid us with your counsel, and to 
share in our petty vexations; and vexations in abundance we 
have wherewith to excite your sympathy, and to arouse the 
pride of sex inherent, doubtless, in every gentle heart that sur- 
rounds us. Would you believe it?—in spite of our precaution 
and in defiance of our mandate, this Book-Closet, which we had 
resolved to preserve as free from masculine criticism as the 
temple of Vesta, has been profaned by forbidden eyes. Pens 
editorial and pens poetical, have dared to revile opinions ex- 
pressed only to your own fair selves, and we are at a loss how 
to obtain redress. Scarcely had our last number circulated, | 
when we received a note from Grenville Mellen, that prince of 
poets, complaining that we had embellished his name with a 
superfluous £, in our notice of his poetry given in this depart- 
ment. Mr. Mellen must have forgotten an old adage about lis- | 
teners, etc., or he never would have ventured beyond the limits 
which we, in common council, had proscribed to his sex. What 
though we did suffer that little aspiring letter to creep into the 
Lordly part of his cognomen? It was done secretly in our own 
private domicil, where no set rules, not even of orthography, 
are allowed; and where we had determined to do, say and 
write just as we pleased. We do not blame the poet; his name 
is one that should be immortalized, every letter and syllable— 
not only from the genius of its present possessor, but from the 
fame of that nobleman from whom it was derived. No humble 
vowel has a right to smuggle itself into notice by so lofty a 
medium ; but what can be done with such vagabond portions of | 
the alphabet, when they will crowd themselves where they are 
are not wanted? We remember distinctly impaling this little 
interloper on the point of our pencil, in the proof sheet; but, 
like Banquo’s ghost, it appeared again when the press had done 
its office. Now we have exorcised it effectually, and if it ever 
appears again, unsummoned, within the precints of our Book- 
Closet, the Printer’s Imp alone will be in fault. He is the only | 
darksome spirit with whom we have any influence, and his aid | 
has been invoked with ail the solemnity due to the occasion. 

A thousand other annoying things have transpired this month, | 
fair ladies, all of which we will talk over at our leisure ; but the 
press is waiting and we must proceed to serious business, To 
such of you as are mothers we have a word to say about 

Boarpinc-Scuoois. The season will soon arrive when you), 
will wish to send your daughters into the pure air of the coun- || 
try; where they may enjoy the benefits of tuition, and the 
comforts of a home, and where they may be certain of securing || 
competent and well principled teachers, who have a just sense 
of the important trust reposed in them. To such as have not 
decided on a school for the season, we would recommend that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bleecker, of Sing Sing. We do not give a re- 
commendation of this kind lightly, holding it little less than 
sinful to express an opinion of an establishment which we do 
not personally know to be unexceptionable. Institutions in | 
which female intellect is to be cultivated and principles esta- | 
blished, have too momentous an influence on society to be re- || 
commended carelessly, or from the promptings of favoritism. || 
Yet with these feelings we do not hesitate to recommend Mr. | 
Bleecker’s school as one of the pleasantest and best of its class. 
The subject leads us to a notice of school books, and we take up | 

Parvey’s Universat History: S. Colman, New-York.—The | 


| 











a history of themselves—a child of ordinary capacity might 
get a great deal of knowledge from them while busy with his 
playthings. We shall probably return to this book at some 
future time. 

Worth A MILLION is one of a useful and amusing series of 
tales in the course of publication by the same publisher. It is 
a short interesting story full of truth and good-natured satire 
well worth reading. 

PuReNoLOGy.—If you want a book-on Phrenology, purchase 
Fowler and Kirkham’s Phrenology. It is the best book on the 
science extant. If you want to hear a course of lectures on the 
subject, procure tickets, and go to the Phrenological Cabinet on 
Broadway, where Docter Berlow is now delivering a series, 
and we doubt not you will be deeply interested. If you would 
have your cranium examined and mapped out accurately, apply 
to Doctor Fowler ; and again, if you wish a Cast, a perfect fac- 
simile of your head and features, no man in America can supply 
you with a more correct one than the aforesaid Doctor T. Bar- 
low, of the Phrenological Cabinet, 286 Broadway. S. A. S. 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN; Translated by Nathaniel Greene, 
Esq., Boston.— These tales are a valuable addition to every 
well selected library—and we owe many thanks to their talent- 
ed translator for opening to us a new vein in the mine of Ger- 
man literature, It is long since we have met in the compass of 
two moderate sized volumes so much interesting and useful 
matter, as is contained in the work now before us. The first 


_Yolume is occupied by the single tale of “ Arwed Gyllenstier- 


na.” The scene lies in Sweden in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles XII. The impetuous disposition of the royal Swede, 
his talents and resources, are finely contrasted with the craft of 
the Frenchmen, Siquier and Megret. And the character of the 
noble statesman, Goertz, is finely delineated. Indeed, every 
character is replete with interest, and well sustained. The 
second volume contains three tales—“ the Lichtensteins,” “ the 
Sorceress,” and “ the Anabaptist. The first, and last of these are 
tales of Religious persecution. The scene of the first is Jaid in 
the period of the early reformation. That of the latter, during 
the mad and furious insurrection of the Anabaptists, when 
under the guidance of their false prophets they obtained the 
control of Munster. A fine example has the author, (who, we 
forgot to mention, is C. F. Van Der Velde,) given us of the 
furious madness of successful fanaticism. And a lesson might 
be learned from its perusal by those madmen who would wil- 
lingly plunge our country in all the horrors of internal warfare, 
by interfering in matters in which they can have no interest, 
and over which they can never have control. 

The tale of the Sorceress is a pretty story, but by no means 
equal to its companions, It is a mere German fairy tale. On 
the whole, the work has given us great satisfaction, and we can- 
not close our brief and hurried review without paying the tri- 
bute of our praise to the neat and graceful style of the transla- 
tor, who has done full justice to the original. The volumes are 
got up with great taste and neatness.— Samuel Colman, 114 
Fulton Street, WwW. W.S. 

Constance Latimer: Harper & Brothers.—Mrs. Emma C. 
Embury has prepared a little volume for publication entitled 
Constance Latimer ; or, the Blind Girl. The proceeds arising 
from the sale of it, she has generously appropriated to the bene- 
fit of the Institution for the blind. The stories are well written, 
and reflect the highest credit on the already exalted character 
of Mrs. Embury as a writer. W.W.S. 


immense folios of prosy dullness which put our mothers to || Lapy BLESSINGTON’s NEW worK: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 


sleep never contained more of really useful information than 
may be found in this delightful history, Enough cannot be! 
said in its praise—it is a whole magazine of wheat, gathered 
and sifted for the reader, which our fathers were obliged to pick 
up grain by grain through heaps of chaff and whole fields of | 
stubble. A universal history, worthy of the title, condensed into 
eight hundred pages of clear open print is a prodigy among, 
school books even in this age of simplified knowledge; yet in| 
the book before us every event of importance, relating to 4 
subject, has its proper place and a sufficient explanation, The, 
style is at once simple, condensed and elegant, (we intend to 
give a specimen with a plate in some future number.) The! 
plates and maps scattered thickly through the two volumes, are 


_ Philadelphia.—We have perused these magnificently written 
| volumes with no ordinary degree of pleasure. The first volume 
‘comprises the Confessions of an elderly lady, and the second, 
| those of an elderly gentleman. ‘They are both written ina 
| strain of eloquence rarely equalled by any living author. La- 
dy Blessington’s style is pleasing, interesting and powerful ; 
there is a connecting link about the whole of her productions, 
which enchains the attention of the unconscious reader until 
he is totally absorbed in the interest with which her works 
invariably abound.—Carvills, Broadway. Ww. W,S. 
Scrarprure ANTHOLOGY, by N. C. Brooks, 4. M—It was with 
no little astonishment that we noticed the attacks made on this 
| work by the editors of the Knickerbocker and New-Yorker. 
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We never classed Mr. Brooks among the greatest of living po- 
ets—but we always read his productions with interest and ad- 
miration. Mr. Brooks has his faults, as well as all men; but they 
are overbalanced by the beauty and purity of language and the 
strength and loftiness of thought. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the presumption with which some editors attempt to 
destroy the peace of mind of an author, to whose productions 
they, in an unthinking moment, take some exceptions. Let 
only those men who arrogate to themselves the right to tear 
‘‘sentences to tatters,” coolly reflect on the many sleepless 
nights that one scrawl of their pens may cause the unfortunate 
subject of their vituperation ; and then, if they can conscienti- 
ously proceed with their work of deliberate slaughter, we say 
“God speed them,” they must be as heartless as the fierce lion 
who ranges at large midst the African deserts. W. W.S. 
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Park.—Since our last, Mr. Forrest has appeared in Coriola- 
nus, Metamora and Spartacus. The first character he never 
should have attempted, and the plays in which the two last are 
introduced, are unworthy of criticism. 

They are plays, however, which are hardly worth seeing, and 
every man of taste must lament that they were ever written. 
They, and all dramas, written expressly for some particular 
performer, are destructive to the stace. We use this word in 
its most enlarged sense, and mean by it that combination of the 
several arts, poetry, acting, painting and mechanism, which are 
essential to produce dramatic interest and illusion. In this 
association, the poet is the principal person. It is to him the 
first honors are ceded by the public; and to whom the chief 
consideration is due from the managers. His task is extreme- 
ly difficult. To the poet we look for the construction of a tale, 
which shall, at the same time, be probable and effective, natural 
and interesting ; to him we look for that nice touch in the de- 
velopement of dramatic changes which shall present his per- 
sonages before us just so far raised above the common level of 
human nature as to purify them of the coarseness and vulgar- 
isms of reality, and yet so nearly approximating the truth, as to 
leave them within the reach of our sympathies. To him we 
look for situations corresponding with the tenor of his story— 
in tales of a romantic nature, such as strike the imagination—in 


tales of a domestic class such as speak to the heart. To him 
we look for a style of writing, which is of all others, the most | 


difficult to be acquired, and which must be, at the same time, 


so clear in language, as to express the sentiments with the most || 
unequivocal distinctness; so varied in harmony, as to catch the | 


precise tone of every passing and changing emotion of the 
scene; and sorich in sentiment, and thought, and fancy, as to 


supply a continuous stream of gratification to the refined taste | 


and the cultivated understanding. The man who is capable of 
such a work is, by nature, very highly gifted; and must also 
by cultivation, have highly improved those gifts. He holdsa 
very eminent rank in the scale of intellectual existence. His 
exertions do not merely amuse, but they tend to edify his fel- 
low-creatures. He exposes their faults and weaknesses to their 
own observation, in the portraits of his less worthy characters; 
and teaches what they ought to be, by the bright and amiable 


pictures which he paints from the favorite heroes of his ima- || 


gination. The poet, therefore, is the chief person in that com- 
bination of talent required for the perfection of the stage. 
With his right, no one should intefere, except it be to detect an 
inconsistency in plot or character, to point out an immorality in 
sentiment or tendency. In all other things, the poet should be 
perfectly unshackled. He is to be allowed to tell his story 
exactly as he conceived it; and sacrifice nothing of the unity 
of his conceptions to any inferior considerations. He is to con- 
struct his drama on the sound principles of good sense and 
good taste, and then deliver it into the hands of the performers 
—whko are mere secondary instruments—that they may publish 
itin action. 

Now, in the present state of the theatres, would any play so 
written have a chance of being represented? Not atall. This 
system of starring would prevent it. The author, now-a-days, 
must study the actor, not the actor the author. If there be any 





|! division of tne interest; if the attention of the audience is to be 
for an instant drawn away from the hero, the star, at a hundred 
dollars a-night, refuses to represent him. We would ask the 
managers, if they have not at this very moment plays in their 
port-folios which cannot be produced on these very grounds? 
And are they not constantly compelled to sacrifice the interest 
of the author, which ought to be their first concern, whether 
they consider their duty to the public or to themselves, to the 
caprice and absurd vanity of their principal performers ? 

But this is not the only way in which this system works to 
evil. For those very great actors, almost every part is too 
little. As they are not to be constantly before the public, they 
must have all their strength called into exertion in one single 
play. They must have tragedies written to suit their several 
tricks—we beg pardon, we mean their peculiarities. They must 
be in “’Ere’les vein” every night; and every part that they 
condescend to accept must be, to use the phrascology of their 
grand typo in theatrical vanity and pretension, Bottom the 
Weaver— “a part to teara coatin.” The author must obey the 
directions of the performer; the whole order and process of 
| the work is reversed, and the dramatist is expected to mould 
his character to fit the actor, instead of the actor modelling his 
performance to the conceptions of the author. The Lord pre- 
serve us from the Gladiators, Metamoras, Oraloosas, and all 
other plays which give the actor a precedence above the poet. 

Mrs. Shaw, alady of marked personal accomplishments, has 
been playing in conjunction with Mr. Forrest, and has received 

the unanimous verdict of the public in her favor. She has left 
us for Boston, and has been succeeded by Madame Allan and 
Mr. Brough. Their brilliant success has much more than real- 
ized the expectations of the manager—more crowded audi- 
ences have seldom been assembled, and more enthusiastic ones 
never. Mr. Mason has withdrawn from the theatre—some con- 
sider it a great loss—we donot. The manager will experience 
but little difficulty in filling his place. Mrs. Richardson, after 
a long and severe indisposition, has resumed her station before 
the public; but she performs not with her usual warmth of feel- 
ing. Miss Charlotte Cushman is a great favorite with the fre- 
quenters of this theatre. She is a most capital actress, and ca- 
pable of filling every range of the drama. Her enunciation is 
always distinct, clear and forcible. She seems to enter into the 
spirit of her author, whereby her conception is invariably cor- 
rect, WwW. W.S. 


NaTIONAL.— The Love Chase, a comedy in five acts, by Sheri- 
dan Knowles, was produced at this theatre early in the month, 
Great as the author's former triumphs have been, the present 
| production is by no means inferior to his best. He has written 
acomedy, replete with plot, characters and ideas entirely new, 
and with no manner of resemblance, therefore, to any living 
author. It must be acknowledged that the attempt was a bold 
one; but the result has justified the author in making the at- 
tempt, at least if ‘undenied success’ and ‘unanimous applause’ 
is any criterion. Nor is it a comedy dependent on the adventi- 
tious aid of the theatre, but will, as a production of high lite- 
rary claims, command a place in every library where English 
poetry has a reader. 
| ‘To make quotations were useless, for the whole play is one 
|| continued tissue of beauties; though their charm is in some 
| measure lost in the inverted and affected style which the author 
_ has adopted. 

We said the play was entirely original. There probably may 
_be some similarity in the character of Constance to Bizaone and 
_ Beatrice, and Widow Warrenis perhaps the prototype of Widow 
Green, but the charge of plagiarism is absurd. Those hyper- 
| critics who see Benedict in Wildrake would do well to get some 
humane friend to cure their insanity by reading the play to 
them, for of course they must, be themselves incapable. With 
| as much judgment they may say that Sir William Fondlove is 
|, atheft from Othello, 
| The Love Chase was on the whole very efficiently performed 
| at the National, though we fancy some better disposition might 
have been made of Master Waller. Miss Wheatley recited the 
exquisite poetry which constitutes the language of Lydia most 
| touchingly. Mr. Browne's Wildrake belongs in parts of it to 
‘the first class of his performances; Mr. H. Wallack’s Sir Wil- 
| liam is far superior te Mr. Placide’s ; Mrs. Russel was as good a 
| representative of the Widow Green as the New-York stage can 
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furnish ; and Miss Turpin as Constance surprised the house by || ower on the river Bobazana, a distance of about ore 


a display of talent which no one dreamed of her possessing— hund ‘ ; A 
the audience applauded every point that admitted of an expres- | undred and fifty leagues. Madame G. paid them in 


sion of favor, so well impressed was every one with the perfect (| advance ; and the canoe being finished, the party quitfed 


ease, grace and lady-like manner of this charming actress. | Canclos. Having sailed two days, they st pped to pass 

A grand spectacle, entitled Telemachus, has also been produ- | the night on shore. Next morning the two Indians dis- 
ced with decided success at this theatre. Miss Nelson plays) appeared: they were now not only compelled to proceed 
and Miss Turpin sings very sweetly in it; its chief merit, how-| without a pilot, but the canoe began to leak, which obli- 


ever, is the excessive grandeur of its getting up, upon which, | ged them to land and erecta temporary hut, within five 


judging merely from externals, a great expenditure has been | : . ‘ 
tusaieblh In Ae far as shuw and arr ane are concerned, aera: days ene from Andoas, to which place Sieur 
we can speak highly of this piece: the scenery is attractive, the | R. proceeded with his servant, assuring Madame Godin 
dresses, etc., are costly in the highest degree, and the perform- | and her brothers, that in less than fifteen days they should 
ers exert themselves to the utmost to give effect to a shred of have a canoe and Indians. After waiting twenty-five 
story which would be nothing but for its embellishments. The | days in the utmost anxiety, and losing all hope of relief 


er to b ion. . 
manager has found it, however to be a profitable go Secen ee quarter, they made a raft, upon which they 
| placed all their provisions and effects, and proceeded 


Bowery.—There is no! a theatre in this country possessing | Side fi gi a h f ws yf 
the same capabilities for ramatic representations, on a scale of || OW'Y Gown the river; but the ratt striking against & 


unequalled splendor, as the Bowery. The depth of its stage—| tree, the whole party were plunged into the river; hap- 
its moving procenium—the height of its dome—the magnifi- || pily, however, no one perished they now resolved to pur- 
cence, richness and variety of its scenery—all give to the Bow- | sue the banks of the river on foot. What an enterprise ! 


ery that superiority over every other theatrical establishment, | The berdere of thie tiver ave covered with wand. candes- 
which its gorgeous spectacles have ever claimed for it. Mr. | 7 ’ 


Flynn, while catering as stage manager, is in his element. | ed impervious to the rays of the sun by the brambles and 
There is no single individual who understands better the mode | shrubs that creep up the trunks, and blend with the 
of pleasing the frequenters of the Bowery, than this gentleman. | branches of the trees. Taking all their provisions, they 
His indefatigable exertions are deserving of every praise; and | commenced their melancholy journey; but observing 
the assignees could not have selected a person more capable to | that following the course of the river considerably length- 


discharge the arduous duties of the station, or one who has the d thei h di h od 
interest of the creditors more at heart. "Inder Mr. Flynn’s ad- | ened their route, they entered into the wood, and in « 


ministration, aided by a continual succession of novelties, the | few days lost their way. Though now destitute of pro- 
Bowery theatre will, ere long, proudly emerge from its present || visions, oppressed with thirst, and their feet sorely 
embarrassments. W-W-S- | wounded with briars and thorns, they continued te push 
forward through immeasurable wilds and gloomy forests, 
drawing refreshment from the berries and wild fruits 
they were able to collect. At length, exhausted by hun- 
ger and fatigue, their strength failed them; down they 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF as 
sunk helpless and forlorn. Here they waited impatient- 
FEMALE CHARACTER. ly for death to relieve them from their misery. In four 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSON.” days they all successively expired, except Madame Go- 
din, who continued stretched beside her brothers, and 
the corpses of her companions, for forty-eight hours, 
deprived of the use of all her faculties. At last Provi- 
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ConsueGat Arrection.—That hazardous undertaking, 


as Dr. Robertson has justly termed a voyage down the | 


river Maragnon, to which ambition prompted Orrellana, 
and to which a lore of science led M. Condamine, was 
undertaken in the year 1769 by Madame Godin des Odo- 
nais, from conjugal affection. The narrative of the 
hardships which she suffered, of the dangers to which 
she was exposed, is a singular and aflecting story, exhi- 
biting in her conduct a striking picture of the fortitude 
which distinguishes one sex, mingled with the sensibili- 
ty and tenderness of the other. 


On the first of October, 1769, Madame Godin depar- 
ted from Risbamba, the place of her residence, for La- 
gunna, on her way to France to join her husband, accom- 
panied by her brothers; Sieur R. a physician, and his 
servant; her fuithful negro, and three female Indian do- 
mestics ; together with an escort of thirty-one Indians 
te carry herself and her baggage, the road being impas- 
sable even for mules. Scarcely had Madame Godin 
reached Canclos, when the Indians deserted her; but 
she still determined to brave every danger. There re- 


mained only two Indians in the village, who had escaped | 


the small pox, which lately raged there. They had no 


canoe, but they offered to construct one, and to conduct | 


her to the mission of Andoas, about (twelve days journey 


dence gave her strength and courage to quit the melan- 
choly scene, and attempt to pursue her journey. She 
‘was now without stockings, bare-footed, and almost 
naked: two cloaks, which had been torn to rags by the 
briars, afforded her but a scanty covering. Having cut 
off the soles of her brother’s shoes, she fastened them 
to her fect, and took her lonely way. The second day 
of her journey she found water; and the day following, 
‘some wild fruit and green eggs; but so much was her 
throat contracted by the privation of nutriment, that she 
could hardly swallow sucha sufficiency of the sustenance 
_which chance presented to her, as would support her 
‘emaciated frame. On the ninth day she reached the 
borders of Bobanaza, where she fortunately met two 
Indians, who conveyed her in a canoe to Andoas ; thence 
_she proceeded to Lagunna, and there procured a passage 
for France, where she at last arrived in safety, and found 
in the approving smiles of that husband for whom she 
had undertaken so dangerous an enterprise, an ample 
ones for all the toils and hardships she had un- 
dergone. 





Mrs. Saertpan.—Lady Lucan was heard to say a 
very neat thing to Mrs. Sheridan: ‘‘ You must cer- 
tainly be avery happy woman, Madame, who have the 
felicity of pleasing the man who pleases all the world.”’ 

















